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TRANQUILITY °° 


THE pleasant face of this home is turned 
partly away from the sounds of the street, 
toward the calm of an open lawn, and 
basks in the sun, so that the flowers of 
the terrace drink the warmth and the 
light and the rains from the sky. There 
are stately trees toscreen the thorofare—a 
welcome contrast of sunshine and shadow, 
a rare picture of home. 


This is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Shaw Brewster, of Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut, readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens. Here one could dream, sunning 
in the bright hours or bathing in the 
shadows from the giant trees, in the tran- 
quil moments when the sounds of the street 
fade to a whisper, and another day wheels 
westward thru the clouds. — EDJTOR. 


June, 1972, Betrer Homes anp GARDENS 


























es That is a word we have 
often used in Better Homes and Gardens, for it describes 
a certain quality better than any other. The other 
night I heard neighborliness used in a significant way 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, reputed to be the world’s 
greatest financier, in the first radio talk he has made. 
He was talking about the “Block-Aid” campaign in 
New York City and the nation, and he said that New 
York was divided into 16,000 districts, each under a 
block director, for mutual helpfulness in relieving un- 
employment and distress. This plan, said Mr. Morgan, 
makes for neighborliness. 


The rest of the country has been in the habit of 


thinking of New York as a city of strangers, wherein 
no one knows his next-door neighbor, but the Block- 
Aid plan will beat down barriers between human 
beings. And it is praised by a great financier. 

Surely, out of the welter of events, there are symp- 
toms of more friendliness and a richer understanding. In 
some ways, at least, the world is growing better, for it 
would have been difficult to imagine such a situation a 
generation ago. The whole world, not excepting its great 
skyscraper cities, is a neighborhood of human beings. 


ANOTHER evening. I was reading and the telephone 
rang. The call was from Atlanta, Georgia, almost a 
half-continent away, but the voice of Mrs. William 
Akers, president of the Iris Garden Club there, came 
as clearly as tho she were in the same block. She and 
two garden-club associates spoke of their joy in receiv- 
ing the third prize in the More Beautiful America 
Contest, sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens. 

In Atlanta, I knew, the gardens were in bloom. I 
could almost catch the spirit of a spring day in 1929 
when I was there and saw the profuse dogwood blos- 
soms and incredibly gorgeous wisteria. And now the 
neighbors were calling up, with a few words of greeting, 
in the spirit of your letters as they come to this desk. 


STRAWBERRY shortcake and roses! Doesn’t that 
have an appetizing sound? The first article in this issue 
is about shortcakes and is written by Dr. Margaret 
House Irwin. On page 21 you will read what Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland says about roses. Each writer is 
an authority in his own field, and they make June 
seem just what it should be. 


CurisTINE HOLBROOK, our home-furnishings 
director, has brought to my ‘attention a new name, 
“Heritage American,” which is now being applied to 
the nondescript furniture of our mothers and grand- 
mothers—more specifically, to furniture made from 
1880 to about 1920. 

Back of this is the thought that much of this 
furniture is well worth keeping. With its excellent 
lines it can still be used if reupholstered and redeco- 
rated, combining economically with purchases of other 
period designs. Such a blending of old and new may 
give just the right lived-in appearance to the home. 


4 HEN we were contemplating building last sum- 
mer we searched thru all our back numbers of Better 
Homes and Gardens,” says Mrs. S. R. Richardson, a 
Wisconsin subscriber. “In the September, 1929, issue 
we found just what we wanted.” 

Mrs. Richardson then tells of the excellent service 
received from our architectural department, which 
aided in the construction of the home. An advance 
step has been taken in this service by the establish- 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 





ment of the Bildcost Gardened-Home Plan, originated 
by Better Homes and Gardens, which has brought thou- 
sands of inquiries and orders for materials lists for 
homes described in recent issues. So we know that 
thousands of you are planning to build homes this 
summer. YOu are wise to build now, for material and 
labor costs are down to attractive figures. 

If you haven’t investigated the Bildcost Gardened- 
Home Plan, this month will be a good time to do it. If 
the home described on pages 24 and 25 of this issue, 
or one of those described in the January, February, 
March, April, or May issues appeals to you as being 
the home vou would like, send a 2-cent stamp for the 
materials list for it. 


SEE your own neighborhood. In one middlewestern 
state a tour committee has been formed, the object of 
which is to promote a better understanding of that 
state by its own inhabitants. If each of us gets better 
acquainted with our own state, we .shall know the 
United States better. And this applies, on a smaller 
scale, to seeing vour own city. The automobile is a 
great educator, for it permits us to see what our neigh- 
bors are doing. 


Dow'r you sometimes wish that you could work in 
vour garden late at night? With electricity selling at a 
low price, and with new lighting devices, this is now 
made practicable. Read Amelia Leavitt Hill’s article 
on “Gardening After Hours” (page 17) and you will 
realize how simple it is. 


J ‘“NIOR GARDEN CLUB members are coming in at 

a great rate as this is written. The total membership is 
around the 125,000 mark, but it will perhaps be much 
larger by the time this reaches you. 

If you are a teacher or community leader and haven’t 
arranged for your group of children to enter this Junior 
organization, sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens 
to give children an appreciation of Nature, this is a 
good time to do so, just before school closes. 


Ir SEEMS like greeting an old friend to have Mrs. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes with us again. You all re- 
member her delightful sketches about famous people, 
which have appeared in Better Homes and Gardens from 
time to time. This month she gives us an insight into 
the home life of that illustrious private citizen, former 
secretary of war, and present presidential possibility, 
Newton D. Baker, whose love for his home and garden 
is indicative of his well-rounded personality. 


From Spokane, Washington, comes a letter from 
N. C. Balzer to me about a woman in his city who 
formerly spent from $300 to $500 a year for doctors, 
but now she has perfect health because she works in 
her yard. Mr. Balzer says Better Homes and Gardens 
deserves all the credit, being “a great help in promot- 
ing better yards, a cleaner city, a prettier city, and a 
healthier people.” 

There is no doubt that gardening makes us healthier 
—not only because it takes us out-of-doors, close to 
the health-giving sun and air and soil, but because it 
takes our minds away from our cares. The ardent gar- 
dener is not oppressed by his cares. 

His mind is too full of wholesome 
thoughts of flowers, the pure air, ‘ 
the bright sunlight, the blue sky. 
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More than 20,000 experts 


advise one way t6 a youthful 
skin; daily use of Palmolive — only 
world-known soap made of olive 


and palm oils. 


“ (ARELESS wives! Neglect and indif- 

ference spoil their youthful freshness. 
They take chances with love, with happiness. 
. . . Unnecessary chances, since the right 
beauty care is so simple.” So one beauty 
expert voices what many experts believe. 


* * * 


Simple! Yes! Over 20,000 beauty experts 
outline a daily skin treatment. ..and every 
one has specified Palmolive Soap. Palmolive 
—because of the generous amount of olive 
oil put into every cake—because this price- 
less beauty ingredient makes it more than 
a soap ... actually a beauty treatment, in 
itself! With your hands work a lather of 
Palmolive and warm water into the skin of 
face and throat. Rinse ... first with warm 
water, then with cool. Feel the fresh radi- 
ance of your skin. 


The Rejuvenating Beauty Bath 


Shave a cake of Palmolive. Add 4 cups of 
water. Heat till the soap is completely dis- 
solved. Pour this rich liquid into your tub. 
Massage the body with lather from another 
cake of Palmolive. Rinse! Then, you’ll want 
to go places, do things. 

Careless wives, take heed! Let expert 
counsel warn you, now, today: keep your 
skin young, vital, radiant by observing the 
simple beauty treatments outlined here. 


that Ae 





‘| was a careless wife — 
till a beauty expert warned me 





Retail Price 
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“An irritated skin means you are 
using the wrong kind of soap. 
You should use Palmolive, which 
is made of vegetable oils. It keeps 
skin free of irritation, leaves 
the complexion refreshed and 
beautiful.” 


—Vincent of Paris 
Distinguished Beauty 
Specialist 





See Advertising Index, page 69 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 


Jone 1. Iris is in bloom today and a glorious sight it is. 
It won’t make so good a show this year, for I divided 
about half my varieties last year. But there is plenty of 
bloom anyhow. 

I’m proudest of the new iris I bought last fall, for 
nearly all have bloom in this, their first year. Asia, 
Morning Splendor, Ann Page, Gold Imperial, Taj Mahal, 
and Susan Bliss—all new, all in bloom. Best of all, 
Cardinal, the precious one, the greatest iris extravagance 
of my life, has bloom. I'll bet I have cultivated these new 
iris a half-dozen times this spring. 


June 2. As I went forth this afternoon, in overalls as 
is my wont, to hoe and weed, the glory of the garden was 
the dwarf Aster alpinus rubra, all in bloom. | have a num- 
ber of plants together in a group, and such a mass of color 
they were that I just wanted to sit down for half an hour 
and look. 


June 3. Hurray, once more I’m free. I gave the last final 
exam down at the think-factory, made up grade cards, 
banged down my desk, and college is over for another 
year. Now the summer is ahead of me, for garden work, 
for hammering at my typewriter when the sun is hot at 
midday, for visiting gardens and nurseries. 


Jone 5. It looked like a big rain coming, so I dashed out 
this afternoon and gave the lawn its second square meal 
of commercial plant food with my hopper-on-wheels dis- 
tributor. The ideal way is to water it in, but with our own 
limited water system out beyond city mains, I’d never get 
over the lawn. So I just watch the clouds. If I don’t hurry, 
I sometimes get wet. If I’m fooled, the grass may burn 
here and there. Today I got soaking wet. 


June 6. Dear me—alas! Here I’ve been so proud of my 
new iris Cardinal. Friend Bretschneider, who has one of 
the best collections of iris hereabouts and is an authority, 
dropped in to “howdy” tonight. And doggone it, he says 
that my pride is not Cardinal. The moral is—buy your 
iris from a good specialist and pay the regular price. 


June 7. At last, the peonies are coming into full bloom. 
The long row in front of the shrub border, planted in the 
fall of 1927, is making the best bloom it has ever made. 
It takes about that long for peonies to reach their best. 

Back in the rock garden, that marvelously bright dwarf 
fairy, the Coral Lily (Lilium tenuifolium), stands up in all 
its tiny coral dress, not bigger than a minute, so gorgeous 
that it dominates the garden. I’m proud of this because 
I grew it from seed. 


June g. The Hybrid Tea Roses planted last month have 
begun to take hold in good shape. I must protect them, 
so downtown this morning I stopped at Livingston’s and 
bought a supply of bug and disease-killer ammunition to fit 
my spray and dust guns. Great guns! 


June to. For several weeks we have dined frequently 
from our asparagus bed. Today I put salt on this to kill 
the weeds. I had forgotten what the directions were, so 
I just took a bucket with some rock salt in it such as we 
use in the water softener and sprinkled the salt liberally 
over the beds. The rain will dissolve it. The best way is 
to dissolye it in water and sprinkle, but I was too busy 
to do it that way. 





The illustration is an actual caricature of 
The Dirt Gardener by Cartoonist Ray Evans 







“ ... that marvel 
ously bright dwarf 
fairy, the Coral Lily’’ 


June 11. Tonight Maggie [his wife] and her friend Mary 
gave a picnic party in our bit of wooded ravine, and 
about two dozen of us broiled steak over a wood fire. 
Before we went out I led the visitors around to see the 
peonies and iris. Proudly I pointed to Le Cygne, which is 
just ready to open, and bragged how it 1s the highest 
rated peony in the world but that it had not bloomed 
except when I[ was away. 


June 12. Today I drove to Fort Wayne to visit the 
National Peony Show. It was midafternoon when I 
arrived at the armory where it was being held. The first 
man I saw that I knew was my friend Wassenberg. He 
grabbed my hand and shook it. Then he led me and two 
or three others to the refreshment counter and told us the 
treat was on him. 

I wondered why Wassenberg was feeling so good. A 
few minutes later we found out. He had just been awarded 
the gold medal of the American Peony Society—the 
highest honor that can be won by a peony-grower—for 
having the best exhibit of a hundred varieties. No wonder 
he felt like buying me a lemonade. His long, low table with 
the hundred blooms was a magnificent sight. 


THe big surprise of the show to me was the amazing 
exhibit of Single and Japanese types. I had not realized 
there were so many fine new things. Some of the best new 
ones were shown by Edward Auten, Jr., who is a banker 
or something over in Illinois. 

Tonight I attended the annual banquet of the American 
Peony Society, of which organization | am a member. 
One of the speakers was Professor Aubrey Tealdi, of the 
University of Michigan, who told of the peony garden at 
Ann Arbor, which he founded some years ago. I was called 
on, too, for remarks. 

Some of the best known peony men, amateur and com- 
mercial, in the country were there—Auten, Paul Battey, 
Secretary Christman, Win Thurlow, of the Thurlow 
family that gave us Cherry Hill, and Edwin C. Shaw. 
There was W. W. Cook, treasurer of the Society, with his 
hearty, “Stop and see me when you come thru Clinton, 
Iowa, the next time,” and Roscoe Huff, secretary of the 
American Gladiolus Society. 

The man I was most pleased to meet was a quiet gentle- 
man, older than the rest. He was A. H. Fewkes, of Massa- 
chusetts, who was one of the [ Continued on page 53 
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Strawberry Shortcake! 
And other fresh-fruit shortcakes worthy 


of the name 


or it in big wedges, please, and 
serve it with a pitcher of cream. That, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the rea/ straw- 
berry shortcake! 

When your sense of smell or your 
snoopiness informs you that certain 
rites are being performed in the kitch- 
en; and then when the shortcake is 
borne in on a big plate, each luscious 
berry slithering in rich red juice, up- 
held by two crusty layers that tell you 
at once that here is the real unadul- 
terated shortcake and not something 
just as good; then you may if you 
wish, rise and give three cheers to the 
cook who created it. 

I hope you will because I'd like to 
have you agree with me that the only 
real strawberry shortcake is that 
which is concocted out of rich biscuit 
dough baked in two buttered layers 
and filled full as well as stacked with 
sugared and juicy 
berries, and 
served as I have 
already indicated 
with plenty of 
cream and may- 
be sugar. If you 
don’t know this 
kind of straw- 
berry shortcake 
then you have 
missed one of the 
best-tasting des- 
serts ever in- 
vented, and | 
hope you will try 
it without delay. 

Of course, I’ve 
heard that there 
are people who, 
after eating vari- 
ous pseudo-short- 


It is borne in on a big 
plate, each luscious 
berry slithering in 
rich, red juice, upheld 
by two crusty layers 
(Photograph by Ed- 
win A. Falk Studio) 
























cakes made of sponge cake, angel- 
food cake, meringue, and even butter 
cake, decided that they liked the 
pseudo-shortcakes best. In June, when 
strawberries are plenteous, I find it in 
my heart to eat all kinds of shortcake 
—surely angel-food cake, strawberries, 
and whipped cream is a_ heavenly 
delicacy, tho it’s really more confec- 
tion than shortcake—but once a week 
I make the old favorite according to 
these directions: 


SHORTCAKE 


2 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium-phosphate 


baking powder, or 
2 teaspoonfuls of combination-type baking 
powder 


4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

1g cupful of butter or other shortening 
1 egg, well beaten 

34 cupful of milk 
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Sift the dry ingredients together 
twice so that they will be well mixed. 
Work in the shortening, either with 
knives, with a pastry cutter, or with 
your fingertips. If the fingers are used 
work rapidly and keep the mixture 
light and fluffy. Avoid packing it 
down, and, above all, don’t mix it 
long enough to melt the shortening 
and have a mixture that is oily and 
compact. If the shortening is cold to 
start with, it has less chance of be- 
coming oily and the shortcake will be 
tender. Make a cavity in the center of 
the flour mixture and pour into it the 
egg and milk, which have been beaten 
together. Stir with a fork or a spoon. 
I always use a fork, as it seems to 
leave the dough lighter and fluffer. 

Place half the dough on a floured 
pie tin or cooky sheet and roll into 
a disk % | Continued on page 44 




















YOu admire achieve- 
ment, but the human- 
ness of a great public 
man enables you to 
understand him. A 
great psychologist says 
that a man’s home, 
much more than. all 
other influences, deter- 
mines and reveals his 
life. We are happy to 
give you this intimate 
word-portrait, and 
these delightful photo- 
graphs, taken exclus- 
ively for Better Homes 
and Gardens.—EDITOR. 


Side by side with weightier 
volumes in his library are 
the books of facts and fancy 
that Mr. Baker reads to his 
grandson, Michael McGean 


Newton D. Baker at Home 


An intimate picture of the great lawyer, former 
Secretary of War, and possible presidential candidate Frances Parkinson Keyes 


‘Te best way to understand a man, 
if you are interested in finding out 
what manner of person he really is 
and in sharing this information with 
others, is to visit him in his own home. 

With this in mind, at the request of 
the editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
I wrote not long ago to Newton D. 
Baker, asking if I might come to call 
on him and Mrs. Baker in Cleveland. 
I had met them both in the agreeable 
but superficial manner characteristic 
of official contacts in Washington, 
when Mr. Baker was Secretary of War, 
and a colleague, in President Wilson’s 
cabinet, of the late Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, Secretary of Agriculture, with 
whose kind codperation I began my 
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activities as a chronicler of events in 
the national capital. I was already 
familiar with his talents as an execu- 
tive and hers as a musician and a 
patron of music, but I had not seen 
either of them since the close of the 
Wilson administration. 

I knew, however, that they had 
built a new home in Cleveland shortly 
after the war, that a library which was 
an integral part of this home was both 
a retreat and a “‘study”’—in the true 
sense of the word—to Mr. Baker, and 
that back of the house was a garden in 
which Mrs. Baker worked industri- 
ously during the hours she could spare 
from her music and the social-service 
activities of various kinds to which 


she has given herself so unsparingly 
and unselfishly, and that to both this 
dearly loved home and garden was 
the real center of their lives. 


INFINITELY more than I wished to 
hear him discuss the League of Na- 
tions or the coming presidential cam- 
paign, I wished to see Mr. Baker in 
the quiet library leading out to the 
garden and talk with him about the 
homely things which are his joy. And 
my wish came true! 

For the reply to my letter arrived 
promptly and pleasantly, in the form 
of a telephone message from Mr. Baker 
himself, in Washington to attend the 
significant and inspiring National Con- 
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ferente of Jews, Catholics, and Prot- 
estants, of which he was the Protestant 
chairman. He found time, between 
sessions, to call me up to say that he 
and Mrs. Baker would be glad to have 
me come to see them the following 
Saturday. Other week days, he told 
me, he works late at his law office, but 
Saturdays he reserves, as far as pos- 
sible, for his family and friends. 


THE following Saturday, accordingly, 
found me in Cleveland, at the hospita- 
ble entrance of a spacious red brick 
house, set among sheltering trees. The 
front door, as it swung open, revealed 
a white paneled hallway with a square 
paneled room on either side; a dining- 
room on the right, a reception room on 
the left, each with a fireplace facing 
a hallway; each, like the hallway, 
white paneled, cheerful, 


stantly caught a glimpse of the library. 

Mr. Baker, a native of West Vir- 
ginia, had wished, in planning his new 
home, to follow the arrangement so 
typical of many Southern Colonial 
homes, in which lawyers and doctors 
established their offices under the 
family rooftree but saw to it that 
these offices were situated in such a 
way that they could be shut off at will 
from the center of family activities 
and could be accessible from the out- 
side to patients and clients who 
wished neither to disturb others nor 
to be disturbed themselves. 

I have never seen a better example 
than Mr. Baker’s library of the prac- 
tical adaptation of the charming by- 
gone style to present-day require- 
ments. It is ideally located, both from 
the point of view of classical architec- 
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gives every possible “outward and vis- 
ible sign of the inward and spiritual 
grace” with which it is pervaded. 

It was here that we settled down in 
leisurely fashion to discuss bibliog- 
raphy. In Mr. Baker’s manner there 
was the air of relaxation of a man 
whose work has been efficiently and 
intensively done, and who, when it is, 
for the time being, finished, permits 
himself a truly Sabbatical interlude of 
rest. 


HE Is one of the busiest, as well as 
one of the most eminent attorneys in 
the country; he stands at the very 
pinnacle of his profession. But there 
was nothing about him to suggest the 
hard-driven lawyer as we sat and 
talked. 

There is something singularly ap- 








homelike, and attrac- 
tive. 

Beyond, at the foot 
of a short flight of steps, 
an enormous living-room / 
stretched across the en- 
tire length of the main \ 
part of the house —a 
room furnished mainly 
in neutral shades of 
taupe, with Mrs. Baker’s 
large piano in the cor- 
ner, and with family y 
portraits hanging on the 
wall: Mrs. Baker sur- 
rounded by her chil- 
dren, painted in Wash- 
ington; a likeness of Mr. 
Baker standing alone. 

In the wing on one 
side of this living-room, 
I learned, were the serv- 
ice quarters; in the wing 
at the other side, I in- 






























tural balance and from 
that of modern service- 
ability. Adjacent to the 
family living-room, but 
in a part of the home 
which is an entity in it- 
self, it may be shut away 
completely or made con- 
veniently approachable, 
as the need of the mo- 
ment indicates. And 
with its generous hearth- 
stone, its encircling 
bookshelves which rise 
straight to the ceiling, 
its spacious desk with 
fittings of dark, tooled 
leather, its carefully 
placed lights, its deep, 
comfortable chairs, and 
doorway leading direct- 
ly into the garden, it 


The Baker home in Cleveland follows Southern tradition, its wide 
chimneys assuring guests a warm hearth and a warm welcome 


The gardener of the family is Mrs. Baker, but Mr. Baker takes 
keen interest in the plantings (Photographs by Koss - Ertler) 
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pealing about Mr. Baker. The earnest- 
ness of his face is lightened by the 
responsiveness of his smile and the 
kindly expression of his eyes. 

As vividly as if | were watching a 
“back flash” at the movies, I sud- 
denly seemed to see again a figure as 
powerful as it was tense, as compelling 
as it was controlled, dominating the 
great Democratic national convention 
in New York with the most magnifi- 
cent speech made during the course 
of all those weary weeks. But we did 
not speak of that vibrant scene; we 
talked impersonally about individuals 
and events in which we felt a mutual 
interest. 


MR. BAKER revealed himself as a 
real book-lover, or rather, as a home- 
lover, for tho the library is the focal 
point of [ Continued on page 66 
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A Mountain Bog Garden You 
Can Make Anywhere 


Pave you the idea that 


rock-gardening is difficult, a 
sort of mixture of garden 
black magic, super skill, and i 
redistilled luck? If you have, -? 


let me bring you good news. on, 


For I introduce with this 
article a form of rock-garden- 
ing that is next to automatic 
after you get it started. 

In recent literature about 
the rough art of rock-garden- 
ing you may have run across 
the term ‘moraine garden.” 
In one book you find that the 
author is thinking of a high 
mountain slope where snow- 
banks dribble cold water in 
streaks over soil that is bas- 
ically rock. Directions state 
that to build this sort of 
moraine garden you must 
have sufficient tiny chips of 
stone from the size of a kernel 


Arthur Hawthorne Carhart... 
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Colorado 





of corn to the bulk of a break- 
fast radish as the major por- 
tion of the garden soil. In be- 
tween these is clay, leafmold, 
sand, and other soil suited to 
the growth of rock plants. 
This specific type of moraine 
has been designated the 





LEAFMOLD 


Gathering flowers in a moun- 
tain bog garden of the Rockies 





The type of bog we can all build 



















“scree” garden. 
The other explanation of 
































the moraine garden is defi- 
nitely linked with the mo- 
rainic humps left by glaciers. Here 
the soil is dry, the earth rocky, the 
slopes rough and sometimes steep. In 
our American Rockies we find both 
these types. They both might be 
called moraines. Each has its charm. 


THE bog garden is quite distinct 
from these mountain rock gardens 
designated under the term moraine, 
even tho it is found on genuine mo- 
raines. After it is once started the bog 
garden almost takes care of itself, and 
it offers you as many interesting and 
unusual rock-garden flowers as either 
of the other types of high-country 
rock gardens. 

Let us look at the mountain bog 
gardens in their native places. People 
think of mountains as a part of the 
earth where rain falling or snow melt- 
ing into rivulets immediately slides 
down the steep slopes and finds a 
rushing avenue to low country. To 
visualize a bog high on the shoulders 
of a mighty mountain is a surprise for 
many folks who have never Eilewat 
timberline in our Rockies. 

But there are many spots in the 
Rockies where there are the soggiest 
of bogs, and in these grow some 5 the 
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most interesting of 
all the flowers of 
America that are 
adapted to the de- 
tailed and intimate 
activities of the 
rock garden. 

The prime requi- 
site of the mountain 
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bog garden is that 
a water seep shall 
be supplied. Build the garden, set the 
seep going, and no fussy day-after- 
day puttering will be needed. This 


seep water may come thru a pipe of 


the city water system, it may come 
from a naturally soggy spot, or a bit 
of stream inay be diverted in part to 
supply the constant under-moisture 
that is the prime essential of this 
garden. 


Construction 


To LIMIT the mountain bog garden 
to its rightful bounds it will be neces- 
sary to construct walls under the 
ground which will hold back the seep 
water and prevent it from spreading. 
These walls may be concrete. If your 


soil is open and porous, or if the 
water supply is not over abundant, a 
cement floor can be added. 


WHATEVER you do in the way of 
forming containing walls, dams, or 
baffles, remember that you want a 
fairly high water table. It is conceiv- 
able that you can simply throw a dam 
across an underseep in a ravine and by 
forcing the water permanently nearer 
the top form the basis of the moun- 
tain bog garden. 

The mountain bog garden differs 
from the usual bog garden in that it 
does not necessarily have a top that is 
oozy and wet. The upper few inches of 
the soil may appear dry and anything 
but boggy. But under the surface, fed 
by the seep __[ Continued on page 58 































Gardening After Hours 


Amelia Leavitt Hill, Author of “Garden Portraits” 


“Te length of the day was once, as 
Mark Twain said of the weather, 
something about which nothing ever 
had been—or could be—done. Now, 
however, we have succeeded in adapt- 
ing even the length of the day to our 
own convenience. Long 
summer evenings, to the 
garden-lover who has a 
daytime occupation, are 
fraught with tantalizing 
possibilities. But hardly 
has he begun to work 
when some of the all-too- 
few daylight hours re- 
maining are lost by this 
interruption or that—a 
short motor trip, an er- 
rand in town, or perhaps 
a call from a friend who 
“just looks in.” Even 
when uninterrupted 
these evenings are invari- 
ably too short to accom- 
plish all one wishes. There 
is a miscellany of odd 
jobs to be done, the cor- 
ner of the grape arbor to 
repair, and when the 
sroper tools are assem- 
bled and brought to the 
scene of action, it is 
either too dark to use 
them or a part of the 
labor must be put off 
until the next night. But 
why enumerate the diffi- 
culties that confront the 
gardener who has little 
time, when he is already 
familiar with them! 


MopDERN science, 
however, has at last 
brightened this cross of 
the enthusiastic gardener 
by studding it with elec- 
tric lights. Nor is this 
way out prohibitive in 
expense, as might be 
supposed. As a matter of 
fact, the cost of length- 
ening our garden day is 
surprisingly small, and 
if we happen to be handy 
in matters electrical it 
may come near to being 
little or nothing. It was 
only a matter of time 
until outdoor night illumination on a 
large scale, popularized by the minia- 
ture golf courses and other sport 
uses, should come to the assistance 
of the gardener, so let us see how it 
has been adapted to garden needs. 
First, as to the character of the 
light to be provided. We often hear 
“spotlighting” spoken of as the type 
of lighting suited to the garden. Tec 


nically speaking, a spotlight is one 
which concentrates the light thru a 
condenser lens. Spotlighting can be 
used in decorative garden-lighting to 
pick out some object and focus atten- 
tion upon it. For instance, you could 





this new convenience is to locate a 
weatherproof outlet in some place 
which is easily accessible from both 
indoors and out—from indoors to make 
the connection with already-existing 
inside wiring easy and economical, 


Let there be no regrets for suns that slip below the horizon before the weeding’s 


done! There is other light as radiant - 


use a spotlight by your pool to show 
guests your night- blooming water- 
lilies or have one in connection with a 
running fountain to add charm to the 
arden. The technically correct term 
fo r most outdoor lighting, however, is 
“floodlighting”—that is, lighting in 
which the illumination is directed in a 
flood rather than in a beam. 
The first step in the installation of 


and it can be switched on and off at will 


outdoors for its obvious handiness. 
A cellar window is suggested by 
electrical experts as a satisfactory 
spot, while others quite as good 
will suggest themselves to all of us 
in connection with our own grounds 
—under the batten leading to the 
cellar, perhaps, or just inside the 
garage door. 

To this outlet (Continued on page 54 
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We Operate on Windows 


and Eaves The third of a series of 
articles which suggests how 

old, out - of - date homes can 

be rebuilt by simple changes. 


Lleweilyn Price, Architect 


da THE November, 1931, and the March, 1932, issues, 
discussing in one the alteration and improvement of walls 
and roofs, and in the other, rebuilding porches and front door tern of muntins. Leaded glass of the most amazing 


stoops, it was necessary to consider at the same time many _ designs was a great favorite in which a riot of glowing 
other parts of the home. So very frequently, when one and opalescent colors were worked. 
element is faulty, others will prove likewise. Temptation to play with the line formed by the meet- 
To illustrate the points brought out in those articles ing of the walls with the roof has always been hard to 
homes were selected that offered the widest range of possi- _yesist. And, to the casual observer of home architecture, 
bilities for rational changes. Here, also, is a similar situa- it is obvious how often a free fancy was indulged. The 
tion, and here walls, roofs, and porches must at least be story-book sentiment of listening to the patter of rain 
mentioned. ee a ga BOL on the eaves frequently became an architectural motive 
Windows, their individual design or their locations in —the more eaves, the more patter. Tremendous, over- 
the home, or both, always have had and always will have a hanging roof areas at the ends of the rafters were carried 





up with equal width on the rake, or slant, of the gables. 
Along the rake they are entirely meaningless and often 
present structural difficulties. Some excuse, tho seldom 
found, will account for great cornices at the eave line. 
Often the rafter ends were finished in a daring manner 
only to emphasize the unhappy design. Jigsawed scroll- 
work was profusely hung at important points. 






















FEW of the so-called mid:Victorian homes can be said 
to lack life and vigor. In fact, it was rather an obstrep- 
erous architectural age in every respect. Cute tricks and 
personal fancies—the more bizarre, the more desirable— 
were bountifully overlaid on the fabric of the house to 
produce what might be called “elegant picturesque- 
ness.” Nor is much of the work of the immediate past 
and present free from a similar spirit; the enthusiastic 
bungalow builders carry on the traditions of mission 
adaptations with results that differ only in appearances. 











Here is a typical house of the ‘‘nine- 
ties’’ substantially built but dull 
and commonplace in treatment 








New window sash, new porches, 
paint, entrance, and blinds en- 
tirely transform the old house fy 
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tremendous influence on design. Dis- 
regarding the lessons taught by our 
early builders, who placed windows 
so that they were truly an integral 
part of the house and made of them 
genuinely decorative details, home 
designers of the latter part of the 
last century seemingly chose the 
most unusual locations and fantastic 
forms that they could imagine. The 
openings often had no relation to 
one another, did not consider the 
interior arrangement of the home, 
and were not a part of the exterior 
design. The glass area was either 
left as a single large sheet or divided 
in most original and intricate pat- 
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Removal of the overhanging eaves greatly 
improves the appearance of the dormer 


A heavy, awkward roof and porch 
smothered this well-proportioned bay 


Simple, natural rooflines, and continu- 
ous windows bring beauty, light, and air 
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It is, of course, a difficult 
task to cull the truly valu- 
able innovations in home- 
building from among the 
multitude of passing as. 


CONSIDER the stone 
house of rectangular plan 
shown on the opposite page. 
~  Itis typical of a manner that 
is really not without much to 
commend and may be found 
with variations in brick or 
frame, from coast to coast. 
One must allow, at the 
same time, its downright 
drabness and unpreposes- 
sing presence. 
The transformation of 
this home is a remarkably 
simple job. The walls, first 
of all, are covered with 
whitewash or a_ cement- 
stucco wash in a light cream 
color. If the home were of 
wood, paint of course would 
be used but if of brick every 
effort should be made to 
retain the original walls. 
Here, in this case, the color 
of the masonry and the man- 
ner of jointing, both equally 
ugly, are neutralized by 
this application of white. All trim except the 
shutters has been painted to match the new 
color of the stone. 

The windows all remain in their original 

sitions. The large lights, or panes, in the sash 
have been redivided into smaller and more deco- 
rative areas, in this.case by substituting en- 
tirely new sash for the well-worn ones. Lead 
muntins, painted perhaps, would have fitted 
very pleasingly with the general new character. 
As the frames are of the old type without the 
counterweights in the jambs, spring sash bal- 
ancers have been inserted at the places where 
one usually finds the pulleys. The new sash 
now work with the ease of a modern double- 
hung window. Shutters painted a dark green 
or red further add to the decorative character 
of the windows and remove much of the stark, 
gaunt effect of the home. 


THE eaves, lapping so boldly over the walls, 
wereentirely toogenerous. They aresimply shorn 
from the house. Finishing the edge of the roof, a 
cornice, and an unobtrusive barge board along 
the rake of the gable are applied with propor- 
tions in keeping with the newly acquired modest 
refinement of the home. 

Too good to reject and too unsightly to leave 
in its present condition, is the asbestos-shingle 
roof. A coat of asphalt-asbestos roof paint of 
color to match the shutters is applied, which 
eliminates much of the monotonous effect of the 
diagonal jointing, previously marked so plainly 
because of the contrast with the sickly, light 
gray of the shingles. 

Provisions for rain water are made decora- 
tively useful. The gutter becomes a part of the 
profile of the cornice. The leaders frame the 
—— of the facade and inexpensive cast-iron 

eads are pleasing ornamental touches. Con- 

ductors and gutter are not overly prominent 
because they, too, are painted to match the 
masonry and trim. 

The former porch, [| Continued on page 61 
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Venetian Blinds 


Add a Smart New Note in Decorating 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


IN THE photographs on this 
page we show youn what 
varied types of settings the 
Venetian blind can be used. 
Pictured above, the Venetian 
blind is used with red-dam- 
ask curtains in a Colonial 
period room from the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts. 


Cool and summery is this 
informal living-room with its 
Venetian blinds and glazed 
tarltan curtains that are 
edged with a deep blue 
pleated ruffle. Slip covers are 
excellent for summer effects. 
(Courtesy, Gimbel Brothers) 





The cool and airy effect so 
essential in the summer 
months has been gained by the 
skillful use of Venetian blinds 
and straight-falling draperies 
in this modern room arranged 
by Harold Grieve. (Pho- 
tograph by Mott Studios) 
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ROSES for 


All Summer 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland . . . President of The American Rose Society 
Editor, The American Rose Annual 


O;: OUR important garden flowers the rose alone can be 
called upon for continuous duty during all the growin 
season. In my Breeze Hill garden, mid-May found a half- 
dozen roses opening the season. No day thereafter was with- 
out roses, and even on Thanksgiving Day I found an occa- 
sional rosebud. 

Thus for more than six months there were roses to enjoy 
in this garden. My California friends will smile at this state- 
ment, because they can have some roses every month in the 
year, but rose friends of the blizzard Northwest will envy me. 

Bother? Preparation for roses thruout the summer begins 
either the fall before or very early in the spring. No special 
treatment is involved beyond that of careful nurture and con- 
tinuous care. I have had fussy and sometimes fluffy ladies 
complain at the simple statements relating to this nurture and 
care: ‘““Oh, that’s too much bother; I never could cultivate 
and spray like that!” To which my reply is usually somewhat 
discomposing, for I remark that even a baby seems to require 
continual care, and that those who don’t want to give that 
care don’t really want roses—or babies! ‘“‘He who would have 
beautiful roses in his garden must have beautiful roses in his 
heart,” began that genial, frank, and altogether lovable rose- 
grower, the late Dean Hole, when he wrote “A Book About 
Roses,” about 1871. 


HONEST PREPARATION. Ground preparation is what | 
had in mind in mentioning late fall or early spring. It needs to 
be honest and thoro, but not silly; I have only regret for the old 
literature that insists on 3 feet or more of digging, delving, 
and mixing. These good roses which we are to have bloom for 
us all summer do need at least 18 inches of soil good enough 
to grow luscious strawberries or first-class peas in the home 
garden. If there is slow or poor drainage, as where a heavy 
clay bottom is found, an extra spade-depth for this same 
drainage is requisite. Roses love water, and plenty of it, but 
not to have their feet stand in it, any more than do the babies 
to which I have referred. 

All the “‘hooey”’ about special soils can be brushed aside, 
for My Lady Rose, with gs grace and elegance, is a vig- 
orous feeder and will manage in heavy clay or light loam, 
even making a brave show in very light and sandy soils. She 
does enjoy clay, however, if it is broken up and has fertile 
feeding humus worked into it. 


IN THIS good garden soil are to be planted very, very early 
in spring the roses I shall hereafter mention. When I say 
early, I mean just that—as early as the ground can be worked 
after the frost goes out of it. (It may have been understood 
that fall preparation of the soil was desirable, if possible, but 
not essential.) 

What Are Good Plants? Now as to the plants that are to be 
depended upon for all-summer bloom, let me urge that they 
be plump, well-matured, outdoor-grown plants, preferably 
budded on one of the dependable understocks now available— 
Japanese multiflora does well. Own-root plants are not usually 
strong enough for the duty, and the junked plants that have 
been discarded from greenhouses because they are worn out 
are seldom satisfactory for the purpose. Use good, honest 
plants, not discards or seconds. 

I shall not discuss either the grand old June roses generally 
grouped as Hybrid Perpetuals, or the splendid species roses 
that belong to the shrubbery, or the many fine once-blooming 
Hardy Climbers. Nor do the lovely old-fashioned Damasks 










and Mosses belong here. Since 
the American Rose Society 
started to “discover” them 
some two years ago they have 
been eagerly sought after. 

It is the Teas and the Hybrid 
Teas and their Bourbon and Bengal relations and 
derivatives that we must depend upon from July on. 
They are effectively supported by the dainty and 
delightful Polyanthas and by the few Hybrid Per- 
petuals, such as Frau Karl Druschki, that tend to 
give us recurrent bloom in the fall. 

To have roses thruout the summer and fall we must 
first keep the plants of the right sorts growing freely 
and then protect them against the troubles that in- 
terfere with their health. Theoretically, Hybrid Teas 
are everblooming. But it never was true, nor could be. 
The superb early show of June [Continued on page 68 
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Reapinc and writing are such 
everyday accomplishments that at 
first blush one might wonder why 
these ‘“‘tool subjects,” as they are 
called by educators, should be in- 
cluded in a series on training the child 
in the arts. Consider, however, that 
on the higher levels they form one of 
the great arts—literature—and that 
they are also the keys to distinguished 
performance in any art, or indeed in 
any field. 

We have seen how necessary is a 
basis of general knowledge to success 
in art, more broadly still, to success 
in practically everything else. Much 
of this knowledge must come from 
books, and thus the child who reads 
well and likes to read begins with a 
great advantage. As for the ability to 
express one’s thoughts clearly and 
interestingly in writing, there is no 
accomplishment of greater general 
use to its possessor, whatever his 
profession or occupation may be. 

Naturalists are many. But William 
Beebe is able to write imaginatively 
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Your Child’s Imagination 


How to develop it in writing and reading 


and beautifully about the lives of 
animals and insects, and he is there- 
fore the important naturalist of his 
time, because he writes interestingly 
about Nature, interpreting it to the 
masses. 


A KANSAS doctor wrote a book in 
which the facts about the human 
mind and body were invested with an 
interest and charm previously un- 
known in medical treatises. He became 
a national figure almost overnight. 
What homemaker is not at some time 
or other called upon to write a club 
paper? Who does not wish to write 
really clever and distinctive letters? 
So important is the mastery of 
reading and writing to careers of all 
kinds that the White House confer- 
ence report calls for improved meth- 
ods of teaching these subjects in the 
early grades as the first step in a 
vocational - guidance program. But 
with or without this help from the 


schools, parents can build in their 
children the interest in books and in 





Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


writing which is so much more im- 
portant than teaching technique. 

The beginning of this interest is 
often at a mother’s knee, in listening 
to stories read or told which fire the 
imagination of the small boy or girl. 
Thus is born a love of stories which 
will make the child wish to learn to 
read in order to have free access to 
them, an almost invariable result in 
homes in which the parents have car- 
ried thru the story hour from toddler 
days, just as hearing music creates in 
children a desire to make it. 

When the desire to read establishes 
itself as a real and constant thing, | 
should grant it by providing first 
reading books (you can get a list from 
the primary teacher in your school 
district) and telling the child the 
words therein that it wishes to know. 


I SHOULD by no means urge reading 
before starting to school, but it is as 
great a mistake to deny the child who 
really wants to learn. Should interest 
languish, drop the matter—it is a sign 
that the child is not 
really ready. But as 
he does learn to read, 
whether in school or 
at home, you can add 
greatly to the ease 
and proficiency with 
which he does it by 
[Continued on page 50 


Editor’s Note: This 
is the third ofa series 
of four articles on 
training the child in 
the arts. The fourth 
one, on dancing and 
the graphic arts, will 
appear next month. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE 
WESLEY SOWMAN STUDIO 














Growing 
Clematis 


P. M. Koster . . after whom the 


Koster Blue Spruce was named 


I HAVE grown tens of thousands 
of Clematis in Holland as well as in 
America, and I have learned many 
lessons from experience. May I pass 
on to you the knack of growing the 
large-flower Clematis? 

It is astonishing h ° little atten- 
tion has been given by growers as 
well as by amateurs to climbing plants 
—the more astonishing because climb- 
ing plants can be used with excellent 
results for various purposes, too many 
to mention in an article where the aim 
is to deal with the Clematis, one of 
the most beautiful representatives of 
the climbing plants. 

The nurserymen distinguish two 
distinct groups of Clematis: those 
which bring forth small flowers— 
_mostly species—and those which 
bloom with large flowers—mostly 
hybrids. 

In both groups there is a great 
diversity of varieties, each one use- 
ful for different purposes, all of them 
beautiful and graceful, and all vary- 
ing in form and color. 


SWEET AUTUMN CLEMATIS. 
One of the best known in the group 
of small-flower varieties is the Sweet 
Autumn Clematis, or the Japanese 
Virgins-bower (Clematis paniculata). 
It fills the air in late summer with 
its delicious perfume exhaled by the 
thousands of small, starlike white 
flowers. It is almost perennial, conse- 
quently the vines must be cut back 
to the ground in the spring. It is a 
very prolific grower, the vines of a 
well-established plant growing from 
10 to 1§ feet in a season. They will 
grow up the trunk of a tree, cover a 
wire fence, or will creep over rocks. 
They are always picturesque. 
Anemone Clematis. Another kind in 
the same group is the Anemone 
Clematis (Clematis montana), which 
produces small white flowers shaped 
like an Anemone and also its variety 
rubra, which flowers with very pretty 
clear light pink flowers. Both varieties 
give a continuation of blooms over a 
long period; the vines must be cut 


back in the spring. They are vigorous 
growers. 
Scarlet Clematis. Less known but 





The Knack of 

























most interesting and beautiful is the 
Scarlet Clematis (Clematis texensis, 
also known as Clematis coccinea). The 
flowers are bell shaped and of great 
substance; the outside of the flowers 
is a vermillion-red, while the inside 
of the bells is yellow. 

Low Sorts. The two following, also 
small-flower varieties, make a won- 
derful addition to the rock garden. 
They are Clematis davidiana, with 
deep lavender-blue flowers, and Cle- 
matis integrifolia durandi, with porce- 
lain-blue flowers produced over a long 
period of time. Contrary to those al- 
ready mentioned, they are low growers, 
not taller than 2 or 3 feet. They must 
be cut back to the ground in the spring. 
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The Jackman Clematis produces a pro- 
fusion of large violet-purple blossoms 







The single white flowers of the Henry 
Clematis contrast with the green leaves 






Large-Flower Species. The large- 
flower Clematis are of an entirely dif- 
ferent character; they are perhaps 
less graceful than their small-flower 
relatives and none of them has the 
delicious perfume of Clematis panicu- 
lata. However, they have other out- 
standing merits which make them the 
most desirable and most beautiful 
climbing plants. 

Some varieties bloom with double, 
others with single, flowers. In color 
they range from the purest snow- 
white, light and dark lavenders, light 
and dark violet-purple to lilac-pinks 
and reds. Hybridizers have been and 
are trying to get a yellow variety, but 
so far have not succeeded in obtaining 
one. They excel in producing a mass 
of flowers and they flower over a long 
period of time. Some varieties start 
flowering late in the spring, do not 
flower in the summer, but flower 
again in late summer and in the 
autumn, while others start flowering 
in July and give a continuous display 
of flowers till frost kills them. 

For practical purposes it is desir- 
able to [ Continued on page 65 
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BILDOST - - 


a regular monthly feature, is a 
complete new home- building 
service available from Better 
Homes and Gardens only. 





Modern in plan, this home, with its 
sweeping rooflines and interesting 
variety of materials, retains the 
best tradition of a graceful style 


The garden side of the 
home is most attractive 
with its porch and wing 


A Distinctive Dutch-Colonial Cottage 


$6,300 to $7,800 will build it in most cities, towns, 
Frank Wallis, Architect 


and suburbs 


5 delightfully gardened home would gracefully 
fit into the landscape of any American community, 
and would be at home. In its simplicity there is a 
remarkably rich flavor, free from the weird tricks 
which all too frequently result in the mediocre, and 
yet fine proportions and details lend a wholesome 
picturesqueness that will increase thru the years. 

All things considered, there are few types of homes 
offering greater possibilities for charm and economy 
and a wider range of adaptability than the Dutch- 
Colonial. Indeed, the unusually broad diversity of 
materials used in its construction and the graceful 
contour of its low-sweeping rooflines are the direct 
reasons for the unstinted admiration it justly deserves. 

“A Distinctive Dutch-Colonial Cottage” may be built 
with brick, with dressed or rubble stone, with wood, or with 
a combination of all. One or more of these materials may be 
obtained abundantly, in any part of the United States, thus 
making the present-day possibilities for the Dutch-Colonial 
one of practically no limitations. Perhaps more than any- 
thing else, this all-important consideration of materials and 
its straightforward design characteristics at once give it the 
assurance of wide acceptance. 


So THAT economy and beauty may go hand in hand, this 
home has been kept close to the ground, with moderately 
low ceilings. It is one home that must be completely tied 
to the ground with suitable shrubbery and vines. 

A distinguishing exterior feature is the attractive kitchen 
wing, with a quaint overhang in front, affording an interest- 
ing play of sunlight and shadow. 

Other details that add so much are the small, closely 
cropped dormers and the front entrance. The gambrel roof 
continues down over the doorway, supported by six delicate 
columns. Increasing the interest at this point is the lattice- 
work on either side and the well-proportioned Dutch door 
with its tiny panes above. The brickwork would be very 
attractive in several pale shades of 
red, with weather-toned wood shin- 
gles and all other woodwork except 


: The fireplace is framed 
the green shutters a warm white. 


with simple paneling and 


The sides of the trim little dor- well-designed bookshelves 
mers and rear porch have been 

finished in flush-jointed boarding pest its vpomnee hand 

to add to the general texture. Thus ee ae Seen 

—_ 5 aa - openings, the dining-room 

the usual difficulty of instilling life is unusually charming 
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and individuality into the 
small-home exterior has been 
overcome in this convincing 
design. 

The interior is, above all 
things, well arranged, efficient, 
and practicable. The plan is 
intelligent and workable and 
will enable the building-budget 
dollars to exceed their ordinary 
capacity. An uncommon thing 
in a small home is a spacious 
entrance hall, a desirable asset, 
since, in this case, the hall is 
the pivot point for access to 
the entire first floor. Straight 
ahead, starting at an archway, 
is the inclosed stairway, afford- 
ing a minimum of millwork, an 





The basement contains the 
heater room, with adequate 
storage space for either coal or 
wood. There is a fruit and cold 
room with spare shelving, also 
a garden workroom. An addi- 
tional feature is the recreation 
room of rough-cast plaster 
walls and ceiling and linoleum 
floor—a room which is fast be- 
coming essential, especially in 
the larger communities. 

Build this home where you 
will, in city, town, or suburb, 
its simple beauty will increase 
with the years, and this is even 
more truly so when good taste 
and care are used in selecting 
and arranging the planting. 
































item which readily sends up 
building costs. Two other sali- 
ent points in the hall are the 
extra-large closet and the con- 
venient lavatory. Also there is 
accessibility from kitchen to 
hall, of which much may be 
favorably said. 

The living-room is generous 
and of proportions that will aid 
greatly in furnishing it. It ex- 


The Cost to Build 


Our BILDCOST HOME 
PLAN Tells You 


A 2CENT stam p, for postage 
and handling, will bring you a 
complete list of materials re- 





This Home 























KITCHEN 
9-CAI-O" 














BEDROOM 


- 9X B-s 


BEDROOM 
12-9 214-9 











__| Second-Floor Plan 


The excellent propor- 
tions of the gambrel 
roof are apparent in 
the above views of the 
ee right and left side of 
this Bildcost home 


BEDROOM 
8-0 XI3-O 


All the elements of 
good planning, venti- 
lation, light, and ac- 
cessibility are evident 
in the arrangement 
and relationship of 
the principal rooms 

















The garage is designed in architec- 
tural harmony with the home itself 


quired to build this home, with 
the exact quantities of each 
item. This list, carefully pre- 
pared by experts, is a part of 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Bi.p- 
cost GARDENED-HomeE PLan. 
Your local building-material 
dealer or builder, using this list 
and the drawings of the home as 
they appear on these pages, can 
prepare an accurate estimate of 
the total cost to you, right where 
you wish to build the home. 
Either is qualified to do this, as 








tends the full depth of the house and, 
exposed on three sides, is assured an 
abundance of light and ventilation. 
There is a pleasant symmetry in 
the room, centering on the attract- 
ive fireplace as the chief interest. 
Centrally located, the chimney is one 
more point considered for the sake of 
economy. Unlike those built in an out- 
side wall, lost radiation from the fire- 
place and heating flues is minimized. 





he has the up-to-date local labor 
and material prices readily avail- 
able, and he will be willing and anxious 
to codperate with you in arriving at 
the cost figures in your town or city. 

Then, in addition, if you wish plans 
and specifications for this home, ascom- 
plete as the best architects can make 
them, we will send them to you for the 
nominal price of $6 per principal room. 
The price of the working plans for this 
home, therefore, is $42—the garage is 
always counted as one room. 
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If the estimated cost to build (Bild- 
cost) suits your purse, securing these 
plans and specifications will be the 
final step before actual building of 
your home is begun. With the plans 
and specifications your builder can 
proceed with actual construction or 
you can use them to get competitive 
bids for the work. 

The third part of Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Bitpcost GARDENED-HoME 
Pian is the Bildcost Building Con- 
tract, which we send to you with 
your plans and specifications. Signed 
by your builder, it is his legally bind- 
ing promise to build your home exactly 
as specified, and therefore does what 
we want it to do—protects you, safe- 
guards your interests. 

This simple plan, which solves your 
cost and building problems completely, 
accurately, honestly, finally, is offered 
to. you with a home design in each 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 
When you write for the list of mater- 
ials for this home, be sure to ask for 


Quantity : 
‘Zhe Lt 


Survey 
No. 206. 
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Left above, a set with Chinese Junks; below, a doily of the appliqued Flower Garden set. The fringed place doily of a 
third set is hemstitch trimmed; at right above, brown linen, embroidered; below, table runner of a cross-stitched set 


Honeymoon Sets You Can Make 
Designed also for the small family 


Materials Furnished by Ruby Short McKim 


x E PROPHESY that new home- 
makers, as well as more experienced 
ones, will welcome these charming 
variations in smart new colors of 
linens, especially designed for those 
important first few months of meals. 

Honeymoon Sets, we like to call 
them, because they include linen serv- 
ice for two—a runner, two place 
doilies, and two napkins. By the addi- 
tion of extra doilies these sets are 
easily enlarged to accommodate six 
or eight guests. Materials are all pure 
linen in different weights, to which 
embroidery designs, appliqué motifs, 
and hand stitchery add color and indi- 
viduality. 

The China Boats set is of linen 
batiste, in white with a lovely yellow 
tone for edgings. The yellow and 
orange coloring repeats on the sunlit 
sails of the tiny junks with bits of 
black and contrasting hues also in the 
embroidery. Stamped bridge - cloth 
with floss and instructions is No. 787B 
at $1. Napkins may be ordered as No. 
787N at 15 cents each. The stamped 
runner 15 x 36 inches with end bor- 
ders and floss is No. 787R at 60 cents, 
and place doilies 12 x 18 inches No. 
787D at 25 cents each. 

If you prefer the quaint little pat- 


terns only to stamp on your own 
material, we will furnish them perfo- 
rated, one boat scene 4 inches tall and 
the other 2% inches, as No. 787P at 
20 cents. Color chart and stitch in- 
structions are included, and of course 
a perforated pattern may be used any 
number of times. 


"THE Animal and Tree cross-stitch is 
a border design of peasant type. The 
pattern showing a repeat and corner 
may be ordered as No. 788P at 20 
cents. Included are instructions for 
the Italian hemstitching for edge fin- 
ish as well as for cross-stitching the 
design. We also include a sample of 
the special color linen, a beautiful 
blue-green, of which the original set 
was made. It may be ordered at 80 
cents a yard, yard wide. 


THIS linen is best vat dye, of dress- 
weight weave, and we stamp it for 
you, every cross ready to cover with 
that most fascinating craft of cross- 
stitch. The bridge-cloth is No. 788B 
at go cents; napkins are No. 788N at 
10 cents each; 1§ x 36-inch runner is 
No. 788R at 50 cents, and place 
doilies 12 x 18 inches are No. 788D at 
20 cents each. Floss is not included 
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Designs by Leonore Dunnigan Freeman 


with this group. Black and rose were 
used on the original, but buff and 
nasturtium, light turquoise and poppy, 
or any plan that matches your dns 
might be substituted. Luncheon linens 
with hemstitching and fringed edges 
are interesting to make and smart as 
can be. Place doilies, like the one 
shown under the Chinese set, are 
Number 791D at 15 cents; napkins, 
791N, are 10 cents each; table run- 
ner, 791R, is 40 cents; a 36-inch 
square, 791B, is $1. Place doilies and 
runner are the same size as Animal 
and Tree cross-stitch. Instructions 
for making Italian hemstitching and 
fringe are included in all orders. The 
set can be had in either peach, orchid, 
light green, white, or yellow linen. 
The next set, that handsome dark- 
tone cloth and napkins, is in Russian 
weaving on brown linen of a coarse 
crashlike weave. With threads in 
bright green, sapphire, and white, a 
most striking pattern results. Or if 
you would rather have it, we will stamp 
the same designs on apple-green linen. 


SIZES and prices are the same as for 
the cross-stitch pieces above: num- 
bers 789B for bridge-cloth; 789N for 
each single [ Continued on page 55 

















Summertime Books for Boys 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Book Department 


For the next three months of vaca- 
tiontime our bouncing young will be 
hurtling around us from daybreak to 
dark. The gang will sweep in and out 
the doors, leaving devastation and 
fresh breezes in its wake. Picnics, 
swimming parties, and all-day hikes 
set the key, and if we’re wise we’ll do 
our best to play a harmonious accom- 
paniment, for all this is exactly as it 
should be. Forget study! Books should 
be the whipped-cream of summertime 
for boys and girls, not the meat and 
potatoes. 

These long summer days should be 
spent not in “required” reading but 
in following the call of high romance, 
of poetry, of true adventure, or that 
entrancing path of scientific specu- 
lation just glimpsed in the rushing 
drive of the elementary course in 
physics! 


A WISE man told me once that he 
had gained more real knowledge from 
“desultory reading” (that’s just the 
phrase he used, and he clipped the 
last syllables short in the English 
fashion) than from all the planned 
courses he had ever taken in his life. 
And it behooves all parents to set 
the stage in summertime for a wide- 
ranging course in Reading-for-Joy. 

In the salad days of most of us 
grown-ups there was a definite 
line of demarcation between 
schoolbooks packed with dull 
facts, and storybooks which 
we read in delicious snatches 
on the sly, in the barn, up in 
the attic, or under the bed- 
covers at night. The most 
revolutionary, forward-looking 




















— 


My Dear Mrs. Gerst: 


letters; 





change in the whole realm of book- 
making, it seems to me, is the devel- 
opment of the fascinating, beauti- 
fully written fact book for boys and 
girls. Educators talk of these books 
as books of “orientation” which will 
help the young person to fit himself 
more understandingly into his niche 
in the great universe. 


ASTRONOMY, geology, history, 
ay $90 Wed very words sound for- 
iddingly heavy, but expose your 14- 
or 1$-year-old to such a completely 
thrilling book as The Stars for 
Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
$3.50), and if you don’t find him 
smuggling it upstairs to read 
after the official “Lights out!” it 
will be because he has finished 
it already. 

The book tells of the super- 
galaxy, cosmic clouds, and the 
Einstein theory simply but with 
scientific accuracy. If your 
children are of junior or senior 
high-school age, here is a book 
for the family to read aloud. As 
you get deeper into the account, 
pettiness, insularity, and the 
fretting problems that trouble 
each small ego automatically 





W. MAXWELL REED 
41 UNION STREET 
MONTCLAIR. N. J 


So you'd like to know more about Sam and how I 
came to write "The Earth for Sam" and 
for Sam." 


A few years ago Sam used to ask me 4 great many 
questions about clouds, rivers, and mountains 
when I made week-end visits at my brother's home. 
It was to give me more time to talk with the 
family thet I told Sam I would write him from time 
to time about the earth. 


Later my friends suggested that I publish these 

so I went to the library of the American 
Museum of Natural History and wrote "The Earth for 
Sam." 








"The Stars 


Very sincerely yours, 


hy: Qvigs air TPe) 


and Girls 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


which outlines a method of teaching 
children of 7, 8, and 9 about the 
earth, the sky, and the atmosphere. 
The book presupposes an inspired and 
trained teacher. To a mere parent 
the outline suggested is thrilling but 
too tremendous to attempt casually. 
However, it opens lovely vistas of 
educational possibilities before even 
the humble parent. The book is copi- 
ously illustrated with beautiful photo- 
graphs showing the harmonious sym- 
metry of Nature, and a wealth of 
poetical allusion and illustration en- 


An extra-obliging uncle who 
wrote whole bookfuls of an- 
swers to this nephew's eager 
questions about the universe 


riches the content. I defy 
any alert adult to read 
this book and not want 
to try it out on the next 
child he sees. It is truly 
a rare and lovely book! 

For the young reader, 
say from 9 on up, to 
read to himself with a 
most rewarding intel- 
lectual satisfaction is 


j * The World We Live In 








The nephew—Sam Reed—who wondered 
about everything under the sun, and 
over it, too: His father is Phillip L. Reed, 
of Chicago, brother of W. Maxwell Reed 


drop away while together you 
consider the wonders that are. 

And here let me tuck in a 
word, chiefly to teachers, about 
a lovely new book, The Child 
and the Universe, by Bertha 
Stevens (John Day, $3.75), 
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and How It Came to Be, 
by Gertrude Hartman 
(The Macmillan Company, $5). A 
dear little friend of mine, while laid 
low with tonsilitis, given his choice 
between a book of animal stories and 
this bewitching account of nebulae, 
mastodons, crusaders, and airplanes, 
clung tight to the world story. Just 
how Miss Hartman has succeeded in 
writing so difficult a book with such 
complete [Continued on page 39 
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Food for the Bride 
Wedding Guests 


Edith M. Barber 


A WEDDING in the family or in 
the friendly circle is an event which 
brings in its train much pleasant en- 
tertaining. It begins with the an- 
nouncement luncheon, continues thru 
the ‘“‘showers” and other parties in 
honor of the bride, culminating usually 
in the luncheon for the bridesmaids, 
if there is to be a large bridal party, 
and has its grand finale in the wedding 
breakfast or reception. It takes an 
extra-healthy bride to survive the 
loving attentions of her friends. 

The trend of the moment is fortu- 
nately toward simplicity and individ- 
uality so far as the food chosen for all 
these occasions. The announcement 
party is usually a luncheon for close 
friends, and there is always an effort 
to make it a more or less of a surprise 
affair. Sometimes the announcement 
is reserved for the end of the luncheon, 
and sometimes it is made 
thru the table decora- 
tions and place cards. If 
the first plan is followed, 
gay linen and brightly 
colored flowers will be 
chosen. The suspected or 
unsuspected news may 
then be told by bringing 
to the table at dessert- 
time a beautifully frosted 
white cake (don’t tell 
anyone, but it’s actually 
an angel-food cake pan 
frosted over), perhaps 
with a tiny bride and groom in china. 
From the bride’s head may flow a long 
veil of tulle which can end in bows on 
the tray that holds the cake and which 
is decorated with small white roses, 
orange blossoms, or lilies-of-the-valley. 

When the announcement is made at 
the beginning of the luncheon, table 
decorations may all be of white with a 
lacy cloth and white vases and flowers 
for the center. The place cards may 

carry the name of the bride and the 
husband-to-be. The note of color may 
be given by the glass, if you like, or 
you may keep a white and silver or 





gold motif thru the 
first course at least. 
Two menus for 
luncheons of _ this 
type, when the guests 
are usually all femi- 
nine, are suggested. The color note of 
one is carried out in green and white, 
while the other is more colorful. 


MELON-BALL 
OLIVES RADISHES 
LAMB CHOPS POTATO BALLS WITH PARSLEY 
PEAS WITH CELERY IN CREAM 
HOT ROLLS 
CREAM CHEESE AND MINT-JELLY SALAD 
ANCHOVY-BUTTER SANDWICHES 
PISTACHIO ICE CREAM WITH MERINGUES 


COCKTAIL 


COFFEE 
SALTED NUTS 


GREEN MINTS 







TOMATO-JUICE COCKTAIL 
MIXED CANAPES 
CHICKEN MOUSSE WITH PIMIENTOS 
ASPARAGUS 
WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 


OLIVES 


SPICED PEACHES HOT BISCUITS 
FRESH VEGETABLE SALAD 
TOASTED CHEESE ROLLS 
ICE CREAM WITH STRAWBERRIES 
ANGEL-FOOD CAKE 
BONBONS SALTED NUTS 


“Showers” or bridge parties, which 
are in order between the announce- 
ment party and the wedding, may 
begin with a luncheon at which either 
of the previous menus 
or a similar one may be 
served, or they may be 
afternoon affairs which 
culminate in tea. 

The dining table or a 
large table on the porch 
may be set with an em- 
broidered or lace cloth. 
At one end there should 
be tea and at the other 
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There may be cold drinks as 


coffee. 
well on a tray between or on the side- 


board or a side table. There should be 
trays or plates filled with the daintiest 
of sandwiches cut in fancy shapes. 
Some of them may be of the canapé 
type so as to lend a decorative note to 
the table. There should also be plates 
of small fancy cakes and dishes of 
salted nuts or candy. 

The central decoration of the table 
should be low. I wonder if you have 
seen the small “gazing”’ ball made of 
mirrored glass and set on a glass 
standard which is so attractive for the 
center of a table. Around such a cen- 
terpiece there should be flowers, per- 
haps single perfect roses 
in bud vases or a ring 
bowl of pansies, forget- 
me - nots, and rambler 
roses. If you wish to elab- 
orate your refreshments, 
you can add a fruit ice, 
such as strawberry or 
raspberry, which may be 
passed in sherbet cups 


after the guests have 
finished tea and sand- 
wiches. 


And now for the wed- 
ding itself, which has given the excuse 
for all the preceding parties. The type 
of food served will of course depend 
upon the hour of the wedding. Be- 
tween 10 and 2 the meal is known as a 
breakfast, altho food of the luncheon 
type is served. 

For service at afternoon and eve- 
ning receptions, buffet-supper type of 
food is chosen. If the guests at the 
breakfast after a morning wedding are 
too many to serve at small tables, a 
buffet luncheon which has practically 
the same food as a buffet supper is in 
order. In any case the bridal party 
will be served at a large table to a 
“sit-down” supper or luncheon, which 
will sometimes have an extra course 
of a soup or a fruit in addition to the 
food passed to the guests. At dessert, 
the bride’s cake, which may form the 
centerpiece on the table or be brought 
in later, is cut by the bride and passed 
first to the bridal party, which has the 
first opportunity to select the pieces 
with the ring, [ Continued on page 57 
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Carl Stanton, Landscape Architect, Designs 


A Small Garden 


for You 


Many gardens as they were first 
conceived by the one who originally 
planned them must have been charm- 
ing at a certain stage of their develop- 
ment. However, with the increasing 
love of flowers, which is bound to come 
to one who plants a garden year after 
year, came the longing for more space, 
and so these gardens, well planned at 
first, were enlarged piece by piece until 
all semblance of design and balance 
has been lost. 

A garden should grow piece by 
piece. Few of us, indeed, can finance 
a garden to its consummation in one 
season. Most gardens are developed 
on the installment plan—so much 
down in time and money, and a little 
more each year, but the garden which 
is to be successful when completed is 
the one which has its ultimate concep- 
tion pictured by the designer before 
any steps are taken towards its de- 
velopment. This means a carefully 
thought out plan before work starts, 
a plan which makes each installment 
an integral part of the whole, so that 
each part dovetails with the rest and 
there is no chance of duplication of 
work or materials. 

A sloping site is preferred to that 
which is level, other conditions being 
the same, since few schemes can be 








resorted to for adding interest so suc- 
cessfully as does a change in grade. A 
depressed level generally proves more 
satisfactory than does a built-up one; 
thatis, the sunken garden appeals more 
firmly to us than would one in which 
we were conscious of being above the 
surrounding levels. 

An important point, all too often 
overlooked in choosing the site, is the 
avoidance of competition between the 
garden and any other salient feature, 
such as a vista. 


I SHOULD make it a requirement 
that the garden have its longer direc- 
tion along the line of common view. 
If one expected to sit in his liviag- 
room and look out upon the garden, 
one would have the latter longest in 
its direction away from the house. 

What the shape of the garden is to 
be is sometimes occasioned by its loca- 
tion. One that is square is never quite 
as interesting as one which has more 
length than width. Circular gardens, 
again, are never as fascinating as 
those oval in shape. 

A background of shrubs and trees 
is usually best arranged with bays and 
promontories because of the resulting 
differences in light and shade. The 
small garden which is surrounded by 
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Small gardens are shown in both 
sketches. They are correctly de- 
signed as to walk arrangements. 
In A each path has a terminal 
feature. In B the flagstone path 
around the pool insures a perfect 
lawn free from excessive traffic 





In the garden of Dora Spalding 
(below), Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, the main axis ties 
the rose garden to the flower- 
edged walk in the lawn beyond 











evergreen trees—pines, hemlocks, or 
spruces—partakes somewhat of the 
spirit of formality from them, and for 
that reason, even tho formal and rigid 
in design, is bound to be restful and 
intriguing. Where such agencies as 
space, soil, and climate are agreeable 
to their use, evergreen trees have 
much to recommend them as a back- 
ground for flowers. 

Gardens in general are divided into 
formal and informal, with no apparent 
line of demarcation between them. 
There is also'another subdivision under 
which all garden types come—an ex- 
tremely important classification when 
one is talking of garden design. All 
fall under one of these headings: the 
botanical garden, the laboratory where 
the botanist may keep and study his 
specimens and where plant experi- 
ments are carried on; the picture gar- 
den, designed, placed, and maintained 
for the primary reason of beauty—as 
a picture to be admired; and third, 
the livable garden, the out-of-door 
living-room, in which the needs of the 
plants are given secondary considera- 
tion to the comfort of the people. 


PROBABLY thru common usage of 
the word we have come to feel that a 
garden | Continued on page 64 








When You Select 
Window Shades 


for Your Home 


Mabel J. Stegner 


Ax INSTRUCTOR in a home architectural course 
once said, ‘‘ When you build and furnish a home you do it, 
of course, to please yourself, but please, oh please, never 
forget that you owe something to your neighbors.” Win- 
dows, of course, are designed to let in light and air and to 
add to the beauty of a room, while window shades are 
designed to shut out unnecessary light, to insure privacy, 
and also to add to the beauty of a room. 

Some home builders consider window shades an unim- 
portant part of their home decoration. They use them— 
yes—because they are useful, but they do not always con- 
sider as carefully as they should their relation to the rest 
of the interior. Seldom does the home owner go thru the 
astonishingly large number of sample books that are in the 
shops showing washable shades in a variety of colors, some 
of which are egg-shell white, parchment, chamois, Persian 
gold, peach skin, plaza gray, strained honey, and Circas- 
sian brown. In fact, you can have twenty-five colors in a 
wide variety of plain, beautiful shades and six colors in at- 
tractive ribbed material from which to make a right choice. 











So, in furnishing the home with 
window shades, you may choose them 
to suit your interior color scheme, but 
remember that a wide variety of colors 
that might harmonize with your rooms 
could prove very distracting to your 
neighbors and to passers-by. This 
problem of exterior uniformity can be 
solved by duplex shades that are one 
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color on one side and another color 
on the other, but the color range is 
limited in the duplex shades and you 
may be wiser to use double shades—a 
dark opaque shade for the exterior 
and your choice of a light translucent 
color for the interior. 

If you are buying from the point of 
view of durability, buy washable 



























Colorful chintz shades may 
be used for the sunroom 
or in a young girl’s room 


You should carefully 
choose your window shades 
to blend with the color of 
your walls (Photographs by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


shades. If there is a ques- 
tion in your mind as to 
the washability, ask your 
dealer to give you a sam- 
ole of the shade to take 
ote Lay half of this 
sample flat on the table 
and scrub it with warm 
soapsuds, rinse it, and 
allow it to dry. Then 
compare it with the un- 
washed half. Color-fast- 
ness can be tested by lay- 
ing a piece of the sample 
in the bright sun for 
about ten days. If the 
sample when compared 
with a piece which has 
not been exposed shows 
burning or fading, it 
would be a poor purchase. A good 
shade should not crack or flake or 
develop pinholes. Its excellence or 
faults in this regard can be judged 
somewhat by rubbing a piece be- 
tween your hands, then holding it up 
to the light. If much damage has 
been done it is probable that it will 
not | Continued on page 40 











How proud we are to be members 
of so wonderful an organization! 
Think of it, Junior Gardeners, more 
than 125,000 members of the Junior 
Garden Clubs of America are now 
happily adventuring—making a gar- 
den, studying flowers and Nature. 

Some day when there are hundreds 
of thousands of Junior Garden Clubs, 
those who were members of the 
George Washington Bicentennial 
Chapter will be proud of their historic 
membership. 


The Juniors of Joliet 


THE playhouse picture below shows 
one of the fine things our Junior Gar- 
den club members are doing. The 
Master Gardeners of Joliet, illinois, 
and their counselor, Mrs. J. H. Jen- 
nings, made this prizewinning exhibit 
of a model playhouse garden at the 
Chicago Flower Show. 

The Juniors of Illinois, under the 
leadership of their state counselor, 
Mrs. George Arbeiter, are among the 
charter members of The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America organization, 
which was instituted three years ago. 
Now they have become so active and 
have so grown in numbers that the 
big Chicago Flower Show each year 
has a special section for Junior garden, 
flower, and Nature exhibits. 















Junior Gardeners 125,000 Strong! 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America Page 


Most of these Illinois Juniors have 
won all their honor badges and the 
lovely garden notebook for finishing 
the First Seven Activities of Flower 
Knowledge, Sharing Garden Pleas- 
ures, Civic Endeavor, Garden Handi- 
craft, Nature 
Essay, Garden- 

Party Games, and 
Dish-Gardening. 

Many of them 
have also finished 4 
the second set, Ad- 


ventures in the i. 
Realm of the Wark, ¢ 
Landscape Archi- Pie. * 
tect. Now they g 


are busy making 7 
discoveries down | & 
Hollyhock Lane “| 
and enjoying their 
George Washing- 
ton Tree Study 
activities. 

Join now! If you 
or your club wish 
to join any of 
these adventures, 
write to Cousin 
Marion, The Jun-  & 
ior Garden Clubs ~ 
of America, Des 
Moines. If you 
inclose a 2-cent 
stamp you will 
receive a_ letter 
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telling you all about The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America adven ture 
booklets, leaflets, honor badges, and 
garden books of award which thou- 
sands of Juniors have said were pecks 
of fun to use at home and at school. 


Add a letter in each leaf 
to spell 9 fragrant trees 


Prizewinning exhibit made by 
the Juniors of Joliet, Illinois 


Program for Each 
Month 


AS SOON as a group of 
boys or girls enrolls in The 
Junior Garden Clubs of 
America we send to their 
counselor each month our 
national garden-club news 
service, The Garden Club 
Exchange. It suggests many 
delightful programs and 
things to do for your meet- 
ings all thru the summer. 


Linden 


For June, the month of 
garden [Continued on page 42 












Rcconninc to present - day 
planning, the home grounds should 
be divided into sections, as front yard 
or public area, and possibly a side 
yard which is semi-private, with full 
privacy at the back for the outdoor 
living-room and for the service area. 
These areas may be separated or bor- 
dered by various hedges. 

The front will need but a very low 
hedge, if any. For privacy im the gar- 
den section, to curtain the service 
area, to furnish parterres for a formal 
garden, to border paths of peace—for 
all there are appropriate plants avail- 
able. A good nursery-firm’s catalog is 
of course a necessary assistant in all 
your landscape planning. Study this 
and look thru your Better Homes and 
Gardens file. 

Let us try to visualize the hedges. 
For the formal brick path to the front 
door of a white frame cottage, what 
is more delightful than the Japanese 
Box or the true Dwarf Box, which 
give quaint formality and are prim 
and slow growing. Or if there is a 
winding gravel path border it with 
Baby Wintercreeper (Euonymus ke- 
wensis) or the dark glossy English 
Ivy, either of which by clipping may 
be made into a low bush effect. If 
that is too formal there is the Lodense 
Privet, the good stand-by which is in- 
different to soil conditions. Still an- 
other idea if the situation is dry might 
be a long line of Dwarf Cranberry- 
bush—each plant so green and globu- 
lar that we forgive its never flowering. 


IF WE broaden our interest to in- 
clude other plants not strictly shrubs, 
why not border the path with the 
common garden pinks, lines of silver 
green, mystic in the moonlight. They 
have charming color and scent in the 
spring and are faithful under melting 
snows. Where space is small, why not 
use iris or daylilies? And can you see a 


And When You Need a 
Boundary Hedge 


Caro Miller-Larsen . . . New Jersey 
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barrier hedge of Yucca 
in bloom? 

You are thinking per- 
haps of formal clipped 
hedges. If you are tired 
of the faithful privet, 
think of a curving drive 
bordered by graceful 
Japanese Barberry 
heavily jeweled with 
scarlet fruit. This can « 
be kept waist high by 
slight pruning. 

If you are thinking of 
city conditions, a clipped 
hedge of the Fiveleaf Angelica-shrub 
is useful. It has thorny branches and 
bright fresh leaves which brave soot 
and smoke when all around is dry and 
drooping in the city’s tainted air. You 
may want a tall, restful, gray-green 
background for a garden of riotous 
bloom. Meet the Russian-olive, reli- 
able and hardy, with small, interesting 
fruit in August. 

Or if you need a hedge as a protec- 
tive fence, why not have on guard a 
row of glossy green buckthorns? Or 
you might want a wall of tall, wide, 
impenetrable privet. 


For the edge of a side yard border- 
ing a lane, visualize a row of English 
Hawthorn, with pink and white clus- 
tered bloom followed by berries no 
less beautiful. There is romance in the 
very name. Or instead of hawthorn 
you could use the Crab Apple, with its 
rose-pink blossoms that are the very 
spirit of spring. Or, if in the spring 
you have ever seen a tall hedge of 
dogwood against a screen of ever- 
greens for contrast, you will surely 
want this lovely effect in your own 
yard. 

For the lower hedges for divisions 
and boundaries, why not use your 
favorite flowering shrubs. How de- 
lightful in spring is a dividing line of 





















Such a ladder as this with wheels is 
useful for pruning hedges and trees 
and can be easily built at home 


Left, above: In making an archway 
in a hedge use a cheap wire arch 
on which to train the branches 





the pink or white Deutzia or the 
drooping bridalwreath. 

If your garden conditions are diffi- 
cult, plant Forsythia. The first fresh 
days of spring will hold for you the 
exhilarating vision of a long, curving 
hedge of goldenbells dazzling in the 
sun like the gold of the Incas. 

But those soul-trying August days 
in towns can be greeted even as late 
as this with fresh bloom on a screen 
hedge of shrub-althea, whose hardy 
hollyhocklike flowers bless many a 


brick-bound yard. 
LET us go back to the suburbs and 


smaller towns. Dream for a moment 
of the sweetest and loveliest of all 
hedges, the rose hedge of Rosa rugosa. 
Here is a prize indeed. Aside from its 
exquisite bloom, it furnishes glossy, 
nearly evergreen foliage which is free 
from blight or mildew. It makes 
a beautiful ink or white hedge for 
the garden, lawn, driveway, or road- 
side. [ Continued on page 60 














An Architect Builds 


a Home for His Mother 


Eugene Clute 


—— does one find the 
beauty, the dignity, and the ele- 
gance of the Georgian style of 
architecture so successfully in- 
fused into the design of a small 
house as it has been in this one 
which Dwight James Baum, well- 
known New York architect, built 
in Syracuse, New York, for his 
mother, Mrs. Fayette Baum. 
Because I was curious to know 
how Mr. Baum had achieved this 
result and wished to discover if 
possible some underlying principles 
that might help others of us to 
capture the charm of the Georgian 
in building our homes, I sought 
him out one day and interviewed 


him. 


‘ 

THERE are several reasons,” 
said Mr. Baum, “why the Georg- 
ian style is not more often em- 
ployed successfully in designing 
small homes. For one thing, méat 
of the homes that were built in 
Georgian times and have been pre- 
served until our day because of 
their historic or architectural inter- 
est are mansions of the well-to-do, 
impressive as well as beautiful and 
homelike. These buildings provide 
practically all the material from 
which the present-day architect 
can draw inspiration. Their details, 
consequently, need to be modified 
to bring them into harmony with 
the smaller scale and unpreten- 
tious character of the average 


home. This calls for a degree of 
thought and care and for a thoro 
understanding of the Georgian 
style, making the architect’s prob- 
lem far from easy. The results 
that can be obtained, however, 
warrant the effort; there can be 
no more delightful or appropriate 
setting for the life of an American 
family than a home in the Georg- 
ian manner. 


THE essence of this style,” Mr. 
Baum continued, “is the exqui- 
site elegance and refinement of 
proportions and of detail that 
is characteristic of the variants 
of the American Georgian man- 
ner that were evolved in the 
Colonies. These truly American 
homes differ from their English 
prototypes and contemporaries in 
their relatively light, slender, and 
delicate detail made possible by 
the American use of white pine 
for carved capitals, ornamented 
door heads, and the like in place 
of the stone commonly used for 
such detail in England. 


THIS choice of material was 
one of the determining factors in 
the development of the American 
expression of the Georgian style. 
It was dictated by the local condi- 
tions—white pine being plenti- 
ful in the Colonies and easily 
worked, while stone of suitable 
character [ Continued on page 52 
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Second-Floor Plan 
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The details of the entrance to 
the home are authentically 
Georgian and in excellent scale 












The first floor, with its side en- 
trance is unusually interesting 







The second - floor rooms and 
ample closets are well placed 






The exterior features are har- 
monious and well placed, 
lending exceptional character 
and beauty to the whole design 
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POOLS - - 
Garden Jewels 


Walter D. Popham... Landscape Architect 


Prorrat Y designed and constructed, 
nothing adds more to the interest of a garden 
than a pool. It may be of several sorts: a re- 
flecting pool, in which the calm, unbroken sur- 
face of the water mirrors the beauty of the 
garden; simply a basin to catch the sparkle and 
movement of a jet of water; a decorative part 
of the garden design in the same manner as 
flower beds; or, it may be for the cultivation of 
aquatic plants or goldfish. 


1. THE InrormMat “Poot: This, perhaps the 
most common form, is a pleasant variation 
from the formal pool, and is more interesting in 
many situations. An irregular shape is best, 
with the edges in long, flowing curves rather 
than in short, fussy scallops. Rather than follow 
the outline of the pool with the planting, ar- 
range it in bays. 


2. An Unnarura. InrorMAL Poot: We like 
1 better than 2 because it has a nicer effect of 
informality, «sd rockwork and planting are 
arranged in ai, -re natural way. The rockwork 
in 2 meticulously follows the edge of the pool. 
The stones give the appearance of having been 
placed by hand. The planting also follows the 
edges of the pool and is spaced at regular inter- 
vals, calling undue attention to its general 
shape. Altho the shape of the pool is D ssoninry 
the grouping of the plants and stones is too 
regular to give any appearance of naturalness. 


3. THE Format Poot: For the architectural 
type of garden a cut-stone, marble, or molded 
concrete pool is desirable. Such a pool carries 
considerable element of design and elegance in 
itself and may add measurably to the finish of 
a garden. Generally, this type of pool should 
be used only in very formal schemes, as it is too 
dominant and architectural for anything but a 
very refined setting. Considerable attention to 
detail is necessary, as a heavy or poorly propor- 
tioned curb appears out of keeping. 


4. Poot Epcep Wirn Far Srones: In this 
type the stones should be set flush with the turf, 
with grass joints between. This is a very pleas- 
ant, es sera treatment. The size of the 
stones should vary to be in scale with the size 
of the pool. ‘Almost any sort of flat stone may be 
used. It should be more or less regular in shape, 
altho a reasonable variation is permissible. The 
joints between the stones should be not over 
2 inches wide and should be filled with rich soil 
to encourage good growth of grass. 


5. An InTEREsTING Variation: The pool is 
designed with niches at the corners to be filled 
with potted plants. The shape in itself is inter- 
esting, and the plants serve to accentuate it. 
Agapanthus, boxwood, privet, or any number 
Pot ants may be used. 
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Somer ago F. R. McKee, of 
Spencer, Iowa, sent me a photograph 
of a beautiful flower, already becom- 
ing very scarce” —a clump of yellow 
ladyslippers (Cypripedium pubescens), 
growing at the home of Dr. Ferdinand 
J. Smith, Millers Bay, West Okoboji, 
lowa. 

“These rare flowers,” Mr. McKee 
wrote, “respond well when taken from 
their native habitat. If not thus pre- 
served in private gardens, they will 
soon become extinct. I have a nice 
clump growing in our garden in Spen- 
cer. i am simply sending you this 
photograph to show what these plants 
will do when put out in,suitable places 
about our homes.” 

Doctor Smith himself sent me a 
still better photograph of his lady- 
slippers, growing close by the wall of 
his home, but in mellow, woods soil, 
where they thrive. Said the Doctor: 
“About five or six years ago I found 
one plant in the timber near here; it 
has increased to 25 distinct and sepa- 
rate plants. On June 5, when the 
photograph was taken (it is on this 
pase) there were 17 ladyslippers 

looming; since then 10 more have 
opened.” 

The ladyslipper is just one of many 
native plants which conservationists 
all over the country are watching with 
concern. Steps have been taken in 
many places to naturalize them in 
parks that are under careful super- 
vision, to insure their being left un- 
molested. Too often they are dug by 
inexpert gardeners and thrust into 
soil not adapted to their growth, 
where they quite promptly die. It is a 
delight to know that Better Homes and 
Gardens folk appreciate them and are 
increasing rather than diminishing 
their numbers. 


You are accustomed to finding 
guestbooks for visitors in state parks, 
but have you ever put one in your 
garden? A Kansas reader, Mrs. P. O. 
Weltmer, had one last summer and 
was amazed to discover, at the end 
of the season, that 792 people from 
75 towns in 21 states had visited her 
small hillside rock garden—a product 
of hers and Mr. Weltmer’s ian 

Mrs. Weltmer suggests a rubber- 
ized, waterproof cover for such a book, 
which can be put, pencil conveniently 
attached, on a table inside an arbor, 
or other shelter. 


Mrs. Louis Marzagalli (New York) 
wonders if other readers are familiar 
with a dwarf iris about three or four 
inches tall—an old-fashioned one 
which her grandmother always had 
in her garden, and whose name she 
has forgotten. Our Home Service 





AMONG OURSELVES 











Bureau has already written Mrs. 
Marzagalli that this is probably Jris 
pumila, judging from her description. 


If you have space for a pumpkin 
vine in your garden and would like 
to try a particularly fine variety, send 
me a stamped, addressed envelope 
and I will see that you receive one or 
two seeds—as long as the supply lasts 
—to try out. These seeds were saved 
last summer by O. L. Haring, Michi- 
gan, from three enormous pumpkins 
he grew, weighing 60, 75, and go 
pounds respectively. Last June a 
gardener friend gave him just one 
seed, so all three were fruits of the 
same vine. Mr. Haring’s pumpkins 
“were all used for pies, and we found 
them to be exceptionally fine grained 
and of very fine flavor. We are anxious 
to have some of the rest of you try 
them.”—Among Ourselves Editor. 
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A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 





“You should see it by moonlight!" 
writes R. H. Chapin. (Illinois) of his new 
summerhouse overlooking the garden 


Yellow ladyslippers growing—not in 
deep woods—but part of the founda- 
tion planting at the Dr. Ferdinand 
J. Smith home, on Lake Okoboji, in 
Iowa. Below: Albert Lang (Minnesota) 





A Summerhouse Deluxe 


Tuis [see top photograph] is a pic- 
ture of our new summerhouse. The 
uprights, set in cement, are of 
6- x 6-inch pine, with 2- x 6-inch 
planks for cross members. The trim is 
2- x 2-inch pine and 2 x 4’s were used 
for the roof frame. 

The cedar shingles were stained by 
hand with various soft colors. They 
are prettier than tile. The roof has a 
3-foot overhang, the ridges being cov- 
ered with hammered copper. There 
are wide seats both inside and out on 
two sides of the structure. The floor is 
of flagstones, as is the little terrace 
leading to the garden steps. 

The structure is painted dark rustic 
green. It was my first job of carpentry, 
finished in spare time without profes- 
sional help. [ Continued on page § 
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Ups and Downs and Swing-Arounds 


(Or How to Make Your Back Yard Interesting to Your Children) 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Toolcraft Department 


ier suppose, for a moment, that 
you were a very young person who 
had a back yard full een 
flowers, perhaps a garage, undoubt- 
edly some clothes poles, but not a 
thing to really play with. It would 
give you the wanderlust, wouldn’t 
it? Most certainly! 

And the first time you had a few 
extra cookies in your pocket to forti- 
fy yourself against the future you 
would set out to see the world on the 
other side of the fence. When your 
parents discovered you, they would 
give you a stern lecture on the evils 
of running away, but it would be 
mostly their own fault, not yours, 
for it doesn’t take a whole lot of 
expensive play equipment to keep a 
child busy and contented in his own 
back yard. There are so many things 
which interested parents can con- 
struct at small cost and install them- 
selves! 

A child’s lawn swing, for instance, 
is simply a matter of sawing finished 
boards to the required length and nail- 
ing them in place. Study the design 
on this page a bit. 

The corner posts as well as the two 


Conducted by H. M. Flemming 
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HALF END VIEW 








Boys: See Page 46 for Jumping 


Standards You Can Make 


longer pieces at the top are 2 x 4 
inches. These corner posts are approx- 
imately 6 feet 6 inches long. The two 
end pieces at the top are I x 3 
inches, as are also the boards tying 
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the posts together at the bottom. 
It will be best to construct the two 
larger sides as separate units, then 
raise and nail the smaller ties in 
place. Before the raising is done 
the holes should be bored to receive 
the iron rods which support the 
seat portion. These rods are % 
inch in diameter, threaded to re- 
ceive a nut, and the holes should 
be about an eighth inch larger than 
the bolt and spaced 10 inches from 
the ends of the supporting pieces. 

The corner braces shown in the 
perspective drawing are of I- x 3- 
inch boards. Be careful to place 





those at the bottom low enough so 














the swing will clear. 

All the boards for the swing 
proper are I x 3 inches. The top 
ends of the hangers supporting the 
seat are weakened by boring the 
hole for the bolt but can be 
strengthened as shown in either of 
the detailed sketches. In one an 
additional piece of board has been 


The teeter sometimes leaves the 
beaten path and whirls dizzily as 
a foot-propelled merry-go-round 


Above the teeter is sketched a 
sturdy framework which will 





support a variety of equipment 
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If you use finished lumber this child's 
lawn swing is ready in an hour or two 


nailed on; in the other a strip of iron 
nailed around the top. 

The swing has two seats, altho only 
one has been drawn so as to show the 
construction of the floor. Build the 
seat about 10 inches from the ~~ 
and have it at least 14 inches 1 
depth. Fourteen inches is ample ibe 
the back. The floor can be made of 
either 1- x I-inch or I- x 3-inch mate- 
rial. Keep the boards far enough 
away from the hanger so it will swing 
freely. 

A detail of the seat support is 
shown, as this is the only part that 
requires special care in construction. 
All the joining is done with *%- or %- 
inch bolts, fitted so the boards will 
move easily against each other, as 
when the swing is in motion the seat 
remains horizontal, causing the sup- 
ports to change their position. 

Plane off the sharp edges of the seat 
where the boards are likely to develop 
slivers. The completed swing should 
be given a good coat of paint as a 
preservative. 


The Teeter-totter 


ATEETER invariably delights little 
folks. A 2- x 2-inch board, at least 
12 feet long, is required. Using a 
coping or keyhole saw, shape the ends 
as shown in the detail drawing. 
Handle “‘A” is simply a block of wood 
with a grooved top, nailed to the 
board, a round [Continued on page 46 











Summertime Books for Boys and Girls 


| Continued from page 27 | 


success it is impossible to say, but with 
rarest art she has caught the exact ap- 
proach that makes thrilling drama of real 
facts. I feel sure this book is destined to 
be a child classic. 

I have already spoken of Lucy Mitch- 
ell’s book North America (The Macmillan 
Company, $3.50), which makes “jogfry” 
something tied vitally to childish experi- 
ence. The younger child will enjoy the 
Picture Map Geography of the United 
States, by Vernon Quin (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $2 50), illustrated with 
pictures showing the products of each 
state. The book is fun to read or to use as 
a simple reference work. If the summer- 
vacation plans include a trip to adjoining 
states, take this book along as a road map 
for the youngest tourist. 


OnE of the more interesting sidelights 
that geography throws is a genuine illumi- 
nation of international folkways. Young 
Germany, by Anne Merriman Peck + 
ert M. McBride & Company, $2.50), 

while not really a geography, is a study of 
the interesting youth movement in pres- 
ent-day Germany and gives an alluring 
picture of the gay, vigorous, simple life of 
her young people. South America’s Story, 
by Elsie Spicer Eells (Robert M. McBride 
& Company, $4), combines history, 
geography, and guidebook information— 
a story, in fact, just as the author has 
named it. 


THE next three months are the best ones 
of the year in which to ride hobbies, and 
if your child has not as yet acquired his 
own prancing steed, help him along. At 
the risk of a hodge-podge paragraph I’m 
going to list a whole group of books, each 
pertaining to some one hobby. Perhaps i in 
it you will find suggested just the book 
you have been looking for! 

The Model Aircraft Builder, by Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, $2.50), gives concrete working plans 
for the budding airplane construction 
engineer of 13 or 14. Making an Orchestra, 
by Dorothy B. Commins (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50), tells in detail of each 
instrument that is in an orchestra and 
has paper cut-outs showing the members 
of an orchestra, who may be shifted around 
to suit the whim 
of an imaginative 


$2.25), is for the boy or girl of 12 to 14 
who already knows the fundamentals of 
this beguiling hobby. The little artist, of 
say 8 years of age, will be entranced by 
Wonder Windows, by Eugenia Eckford 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, $2), which 
tells of Japanese block prints, Dutch tiles, 
Eskimo bone-carving, and gives delight- 
fully clear instructions to guide one to 
make his own works of art. In Nature 
study for little children two charming, 
authentic books are The Astonishing Ant, 
by Julia Kenly (D. Appleton & Company, 
$2.50), and Among the Leaves and Grasses, 
by Dorothy Waugh (Henry Holt and 
Company, $2.50), which tells about seven 
common insects. These books will open 
up a whole new world to an observant 
youngster. 


A BOOK has become a classic master- 
piece for one reason above all others—it 
has vitality. Too often teachers and par- 
ents, by the very way they present such 
a book as Parkman’s Oregon Trail, for ex- 
ample, drain every spark of life from it 
and leave it as tiresome as last summer’s 
hat. So before your child will accept you 
as a trustworthy guide in exploring book 
riches, you must either know why the 
book will be of vital interest to him or else 
let someone else, perhaps the librarian or 
minister, be his book guide. 


A MECHANICAL consideration, how- 
ever, that has a very real bearing on the 
subject is the dun-colored dress that most 
of the oldtime books wear, particularly if 
they have been on your library shelves for 
long years. How can Bill, who loves a good 
laugh, guess that Pickwick Papers—its 
somber dress matching a whole sad-look- 
ing set of Dickens’ Complete Works—is a 
perfectly side-splitting farce worth all the 
funnies he’s ever read in a lifetime de- 
voted to the comic strip. We know that 
Romola is a thrilling romance, but to 
Susan it is not to be compared to Volume 
26 of the Airplane Girl Series, just be- 
cause, in comparison with the flaunting 
bright jacket of Volume 26, poor Romola 
looks utterly dull, with impossible print. 
So I suggest that you look into the ques- 
tion of new editions of the old, long-estab- 
lished children’s classics. 

But boys and 
girls, like their par- 
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child orchestra 
leader of 8 or 


Cook-Book Owners! 


ents, are not inter- 
ested solely in old 


- ees books. They like 
vy ith Flack W 

Ackley (Frederick E STILL have on hand a reg raha 
A. Stokes Com- small number of Cook-Book Sup- best of the year’s 
pany, $2.50), is an = No. 1. More than 25,000 supply of story- 
inspiring book, omemakers have already sent for books for the jun- 
with simple ae their copies. You can still get yours ior-high age are 


concrete directions, 
including patterns, 
for all phases of 
marionette play 
production. A fas- 
cinating summer’s 
play could be built 
around the book, 
for a group of 12- 
year-old boys and 
girls. The Stamp 
Collector, by Stan- 
ley Johnson (Her- 
bert Jenkins, Ltd., 





by writing to us defore June 30. 

Supplements are sent without 
charge to all owners of “My Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book” who write in for them. 
You'll like immensely the 40 new 
and delicious recipes it includes. 
Just be sure that your letter is not 
postmarked later than June 30. 
Address Box 9806A, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. 


Dro Gditeee 


Away to Sea, by 
Stephen Meader 
(Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 

Java Ho, by oe 
Wigmore Fabricius 
(Coward McCann, 
$2.50), Out of the 
Flame, by Eloise 
Lownsberry (Long- 
mans, Green and 
Company, $2.50), 


The White Leopard, 
by Inglis Fletcher. 
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WALL PAPERS 





no need now 
to envy costly 
imported 


Wall Paper 


VERY WOMAN who has supposed 

thatall the really interesting wall paper 
is imported will change her mind when 
she sees these Mayflower Wall Papers. 


Mayflower Wall Papers embody a de- 
cidedly new idea—a service now offered by 
progressive wall paper men the nation 
over. Now you can choose papers that 
rival the best foreign creations in pattern 
charm, and yet pay as little per roll as you 
have always paid. 

Every Mayflower pattern is inspired by 
the same famed artists that design the ex- 
pensive imported papers—approved for 
style and good taste by a committee of 
distinguished home furnishing authorities 
—printed flawlessly on an exceptionally 
heavy weight of clear, premium paper 
stock. Durable and fast to light, they 
clean and reclean beautifully. 

Ask your wall paper man to show you the 
Mayflower books of selection. And mean- 
while, send coupon below for free brochure. 





MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, Rogers Park 
Sta., Chica — > Illinois. Send me “The New Way 


to Choose Wall Paper” 


Dept. Q 
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See Advertising Index, page 69 

















Now she enjoys the 
drink she loves 


Tuere are a lot of things you have to give up when 
you get to be a grandmother. But when you love good 
coffee, the way I do, you won't give it up till the last 
minute. Of course, I’d heard that caffeine wreaks 














greater harm when you get older, but it wasn’t till I 
began losing half a night’s sleep that I finally gave 
in. And I never missed anything so much. 

But now I drink all the coffee I want, because I 
learned about Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee. I’ve 
never felt better or slept better in my life. And the 
really big surprise to me is the wonderful flavor of 
“the coffee that lets you sleep.” 


. . . 
Kaffee Hag Coffee is a boon to people of all ages 
because it allows you to enjoy the drink you love 
without risking loss of sleep or nervous effect. 

Try it tonight. It’s guaranteed to be pure coffee, 
97% free of caffeine and with the indigestible wax 
removed. You can drink it at any hour and feel safe 
from a sleepless night or overwrought nerves. Yet it 
brings you all of coffee’s marvelous flavor — all its 
magic cheer and aroma. 

Roasted by Kellogg in Battle Creek, who will re- 
fund your money if it doesn’t entirely satisfy you. 
Try the new delicious blend. Reduced in price. 








Quality guaranteed. 
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Window Shades 
for Your Home 


[ Continued from page 30 | 


successfully withstand general wear. In 
buying it is wise to examine the whole 
length of every shade to be certain that it 
is evenly woven and that no imperfections 
appear. 

In shade cloths there are three differ- 
ent varieties—Holland, painted cloth, and 
pyroxylin impregnated. All have a foun- 
dation of cotton fabric, either muslin or 
cambric. Holland cloth material is dyed, 
then filled with a heavy sizing mixture and 
passed between rollers to give it a smooth, 
glossy finish. In the painted cloth a mix- 
ture of sizing and either water color or oil 
paint is applied. These shades have a 
cambric base with very little paint ap- 
plied. A pyroxylin shade is usually a mus- 
lin base filled with pyroxylin, a soluble 
cellulose product. 


Cuintz may be employed as shade 
material in a young girl’s room or in a 
sunroom, and gay striped awning material 
is also suitable. Paper shades are available 
and may be used in a summer cottage 
where the winter season is hard on furnish- 
ings, or elsewhere as a purely temporary 
expedient. 

When you are buying your window 
shades go carefully into the question of 
the roller on which it is mounted. Nothing 
is more annoying than a roller that doesn’t 
roll, that balks when you want it to 
move, that does not catch when it should. 
A good roller is usually at least an inch in 
diameter. The spring must be strong and 
durable and the tension should be cor- 
rectly adjusted. Rollers installed inside 
the sash, instead of outside it, are more 
pleasing in appearance, less damaging to 
the shade, and they do not interfere with 
the draperies. 


For shade pulls some novelties are 
available, but the favorite pull is the 
simple crochet-covered ring matching the 
color of the shade. A small light-weight 
pull of carved bone can be attractive and 
practicable, but many of the heavy pulls 
of glass or celluloid are likely to strike 
noisily against the glass when ‘released. 
Now new homes in increasing numbers 
are being equipped with Venetian blinds. 
Their advantages are numerous. They are 
attractive, durable, and easily cleaned. 
They are made of kiln-dried specially 
selected wood and are lacquered in a. 
wide range of beautiful colors. But best 
of all, Venetian shades furnish almost 
perfect control of air and light. You can 
have privacy plus air and light, and the 
light can be deflected either up or down. 
Two sets of cords are used as a control 
—one to raise and lower the shade, the 
other to tilt the slats to any desired 
angle, where they automatically stay. 
Slider guides are available which avoid 
any flapping in the wind, and the better 
grades of Venetian blinds may be easily 
detached and removed for cleaning. 


In BUYING Venetian blinds be certain 
that they are made of hard wood, that 
they are smoothly lacquered, that the 
tapes and cords are durable, and that the 
mechanical features, — such as slider, 
guides, cord equalizers, center support for 
tilting bar, and automatic locking — are 
correctly and durably made. 
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I’ve heard women say 
hundreds of times: 


“| NEVER DREAMED THERE 


COULD BE A 


WASHER AS 


MARVELOUS AS THIS!” 


By ELLA FAGERSON 


new model ABC Spinner Washer to selected 


[ Miss Fagerson has been giving previews of the 


groups of women all over the country. See photo 


Honestly, I think I have the nicest job 
in the world—that of giving advance 
showings of the new ABC Spinner (the 
1933 World’s Fair Model). It isn’t only 
that I am so proud of this washer, but 
it’s such a Joy to know that I’m bring- 
ing real news to all these women—telling 
them of washing methods they didn’t 
even know existed. 

They're so surprised. Why, I can’t 
tell you how many times I’ve heard 
women say: “I never dreamed there 
could be a washer as marvelous as this!” 

That isn’t all they say. You should 
hear them exclaim: “Why, this washer 
does everythizig—washes, rinses, blues, 
starches and dries for the line without 
your hands ever touching the clothes!” 
-... “it takes me ages to wring the clothes 
piece by piece, and this Spinner whirls 
a whole tubful damp-dry in afew 
seconds.” 

You'd be amazed at how quickly they 
see that this new ABC Spinner is the 
most advanced home laundry 
unit they ve ever heard of. It takes me 
‘only a moment to explain how the 
washer operates. I simply tell them: 

You put the first tubful of clothes into the 
washer. Bluing tablets in the suds make 
separate bluing unnecessary. With a stick 
you lift the washed clothes into the Spinner. 
The Spinner whirls the clothes damp-dry 
while the second tubful is washing. 

You rinse the first tubful while the Spin- 
ner damp-dries the second tubful and the 
washer washes the third tubful. You spin 
out the rinse water—and the clothes are 
ready for the line! 

When I lift the clothes, damp-dry, out 
of the Spinner, they all begin to talk at 
once. “They’re drier than I’ve ever seen 
any wringer make them”. . . “and so 


evenly dry” . . . “You wouldn't ever 
have to replace erushed buttons or 
mend torn clothes” ... “and, look! 
there isn’t a single crease to be 
ironed out—the clothes would iron in no 
time”... “and I certainly do like that 
‘cushioned water force’—it gets clothes 
clean so quickly and gently.” 

And, of course, some woman who is 
familiar with other washers points out 
the biggest feature of all—the exclusive 


ABC Spinner action, that whirls the 


soapy water out at the top, and the pat- 
ented ABC Revolving Turret Drain- 
beard that returns the water 


' automatically to the preper tub. 


I point out that there are no sidewall 


. holes in the Spinner to catch,and tear 


clothes. I explain that if you have no 
floor drain and want to make your wash- 
ing completely automatic, you can get 
this new ABC Spinner equipped with the 
exclusive ABC Automatic Drain 
Pump to empty the washer, at the finish 
of washing, into the sink. 

But the thing that gets them most 
excited is the very low price. When 
I tell them how little it costs to own this 
advanced washer they'll scarcely 
believe me! 

Now, I want you all just te see this 
new ABC Spinner. I know you will agree 
with me that it is a beautiful washer. It 
is finished inside and out with smooth, 
enduring porcelain in mottled beige and 
green. The Spinner interior is porcelain, 
too. And the mechanism is enclosed, for 
safety. ... You can see it demonstrated 
right in your home—you can do your 
washing with it—and without the slight- 
est obligation. Simply call up your near- 
est ABC dealer. If you don’t know who 
he is, write Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, IIL. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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See Advertising Index, page 69 





WHY WORRY?.. wel 
settle thak...a ad How! 


FREE TRADE ? 


®@ No one wants a 25 & tariff on ice cubes. 
Yet that’s what it amounts to when you 
consider the /oss in melting cubes out of 
old style trays into the sink ... loss in 
washing thecubes, loss of time and temper. 

But we've settled that—the flexible rub- 
ber freezing tray provides free trade on ice 
cubes because you get all the ice you freeze. 
With this modern tray a slight finger tip 
pressure releases the ice cubes quickly and 
easily—one at a time or a whole trayful. 

There’s no splashing, tugging, pulling, 
pounding. No melted or wasted cubes. 
The cubes are never shattered or broken. 
And because they’re dry, larger, colder and 
cube-shaped, they last longer. 

A million owners of automatic refriger- 
ators now use this modern tray, and today 
all leading makes of automatic refriger- 
ators have flexible rubber trays as standard 
equipment. W hen you buy anew refrigerator 
insist that it has this modern convenience. 
Or, for as low as $1.50 each, you can mod- 
ernize your present refrigerator by getting 
rubber trays to fit it. 

Just see the dealer who sells your make 
of refrigerator or write to us direct, telling 
us the name of your refrigerator and the 
number of cubes your ice trays hold. 


THE INLAND MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. S-6, Dayton, Ohio 


Plexo 7! 





ICE CUBES—THE MODERN WAY 
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fragrance, we have chosen the Linden as 
the tree of the month because it is the 
sweetest of June-blossoming trees. 

Do you know a Linden tree when you 
see it, Junior Gardeners? It is shaped like 
a pyramid and has dense foliage which 
makes it useful as well as beautiful. Its 
leaves are heart-shaped and lop-sided. The 


veining is deeply marked and the edge of 


the leaf is finely toothed. 

If you were to chew a little bunch of the 
tender Linden leaves just as they are un- 
folding in the early spring, you would find 
that they are filled with a sticky, sweet 
sap. In olden times, even today in some 
European countries, a tea is made of the 
flowers of Linden, producing a_ soft, 
sugary beverage that tastes a little like 
licorice and is said to be good for colds 
and fever. 

The tiny greenish white flowers of the 
Linden would never be noticed if it were 
not for the sweet fragrance with which 
they fill the June air. Many people call 
the Linden tree the Bee Tree because its 
flowers, overflowing with the sweetest of 
honey, attract swarms of bees. 

Honey from the Linden tree is consid- 
ered superior to all other kinds because 
of its delicate flavor. It is therefore a 
favorite tree in planting an apiary (bee 
colony). It is said that in a Linden grove 
in one hive alone 66 pounds of Linden 
honey were made by the bees in less than 
three days. 

After the flowers are gone small nutlike 
fruits about the size of a pea are formed. 
The fruits are furnished with an airplane 
wing which carries the seeds to new places. 
It is fun to throw them in the air and 
watch them spiral to the ground. 


The Linden is found in most parts of 


Europe, Asia, China, southern Canada, 
and the United States. The wood of the 
Linden tree is white or pale tan and soft, 
which makes it easy to use for carving 
and cabinet work. 

The most interesting of all facts about 
the Linden is that the family of that great 
Swedish botanist, Linnaeus, got its name 
from this tree, which they called Linne. 
There were so many ancient Linden trees 
of enormous size that grew around the 
home of this Swedish family that the; 
were called “the Linne family” by their 
townsmen. 


A Linden Legend 


AccorDING to this legend of ancient 
Roman mythology, the Linden represents 
true love: 

A contented old couple named Phile- 
mon and Baucis lived in a humble little 
cottage along the wayside. The Gods 


Jove and Mercury decided one day to 


appear on earth as weary travelers so that 
they might test the true character of those 
who worshipped. They went from door to 
door asking for food and rest but were 
refused until they came to the humble 
little cottage of Philemon and Baucis, who 
shared their simple food and only bed. 

In recompense for their goodness the 
humble cottage was suddenly changed 
into a beautiful temple, where Philemon 
and Baucis served as priest and priestess 
to the end of their days. They continued 
to love each other dearly and prayed that 


neither of them might survive the other 
when the time came for them to depart 
from earth. At last when this time arrived 
they stood hand in hand and prayed to 
Jove that they might go together. Slowly 
their bent old forms took the shapes of 
strong straight trees—Philemon became 
an oak and Bauchis a Linden, and they 
stood close beside each other. 

We cannot fail to love these old legends 
of long ago, for they seem to describe the 
qualities of the plants which they symbol- 
ize. The Linden is a tree of beauty, grace, 
simplicity, fragrance, and softness of man 
ner, which to the ancients were the true 
properties of a loving wife. 


A Friendship Window Box 





Pre RHAPS some of you Junior Garden 
Club members are going away for a sum- 
mer vacation, and you will want to hold 
a farewell party this month. If so, would 
it not be fun to present your counselor 
or your schoolroom with a friendship 
window box? 

Thru the summer this window box 
might be taken home by the teacher or 
cared for by the Juniors who are remain- 
ing home for the summer months. Or per- 
haps it could be placed at some orphanage, 
hospital, home for the aged, or even at 
the public library as a gift from your 
Junior Garden Club. 

If your club members haven’t already 
earned their Junior Garden Club badges 
of award for Civic Endeavor, this is a good 
way to do it. Make the box of well-sea- 
soned wood of a size so that it will just 
fit an ordinary window sill. Make the 
handle of a part of an ordinary barrel 
hoop. Paint the completed box a dark 
green. 

If you want to make a party out of the 
affair ask each guest to bring a slip or 
root from your favorite plant. It should be 
labeled with the name of the plant and 
the donor, together with directions for its 
care. When the gifts are presented they 
can be planted in a box or merely wrapped 
in tissue paper and placed inside the box. 


W indow-Box Plants 


For a pink, white, and blue window box 
use pink geraniums, white Marguerites, 
and blue Ageratum. 

For a red, white, 
red geranium, English Ivy, 
sum, and blue lobelia. 

For a rose, white, and blue box use 
Rosy Morn and Blue Balcony Petunia, 
and white geraniums, with Dracena for 
accent. 

For an orange and blue box use orange 
Lantanas and blue periwinkle or vinca 
vines. 

These are but a few of the many inter- 
esting things that can be done if you love 
a garden, with its flower and Nature ad- 
ventures. Each Junior Gardener will dis- 
cover for himself new and interesting 
things which he will write about in his 
Junior Garden Club notebook. And each 
month I will suggest a new discovery to be 
made down the happy highway of garden- 
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and blue box use a 
Sweet Alys- 
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With the new Ice- 





voir Tray, to make quickly frozen bars of 
ice that come ‘‘free’’ easily, untouched by 
hands and not wasted away by tap water 
...with the Preservoir, for extra cold 
storage... with the Watervoir, to keepa 
gallon of chilled water on tap...with the 
waist-high, all-rounded-corner food com- 
partment; the spring-hinged door protect- 
ing the odor-proof freezing compartment 
...the flat-bar shelves and convenient, in- 
side location of defrosting switch and cold 
accelerator...with these and many other 
original features Norge offers a superior 
quality of refrigeration usefulness. 

But the greatest advantage of Norge 
is the Extra Cooling Power of Rollator 
Refrigeration. 

You need its extra margin of power for 
unwavering day-after-day results, for hot 


ITS EXTRA COOLING 


weather emergencies and for the added 
years of refrigeration it assures. Norge 
alone has the Rollator. This simple mech- 
anism is actually just a roller slowly re- 
volving in a permanent bath of protective 
oil. . . almost everlasting. 

Because its performance and conven- 
iences will give youeverything you expect 
in refrigeration .. . see the Norge before 
you buy. 

“Kitchen Savings,’ the official Norge 
magazine, is filled with colorful, interest- 
ing and unusual pictures of current events, 
celebrities, fashions and household sug- 
gestions. We will be glad toadd your name 
to the regular mailing list. Write now for 
the current issue. 

Norge Corporation is a division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, one of the world’s largest makers of pre- 


cision parts, including automotive free wheeling. 


NORGE 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 


Norce CorPORATION, 670 EAST WOODBRIDGE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


In CANADA: NORGE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 1244 DUFFERIN ST., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





OWET 


can give you 
everything 
you expectin 
an electric 
refrigerator 


SEE THE NORGE 


BEFORE YOU BUY 





THE ROLLATOR 


A roller rolls and there's ice... 
that is all there is to the 
simple, powerful action of the 
exclusive NorgeRollator 


mechanism 





See Advertising Index, page 69 
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GOOD HEINZ VINEGARS ... BRING OUT THE FULL FLAVOR 


OUL salad costs much more 
the Vinegar 


SO USE THE BEST 


rf 
W fal fla yor! § 


pide” 





Pure Vinegars 


SE the best vinegar you can buy —a/ways. 





Heinz Pure Viregar costs little, compared TRY THIS DELICIOUS 
with the cost of your salads, and makes an FRENCH DRESSING 
. . . 4 | A _ 
amazing difference in the goodness of your spoon sugar, and i — 
i ! P spoon paprika cup 
dressings! That’s because every mellow drop, spocn peoaitn. ACS op 
aged for months in wood, is concentrated with cup Heinz Pure Olive Oil 


and beat thoroughly. 


full-bodied flavor and bouquet. . . Just try 
Heinz Cider Vinegar, or aromatic Heinz Tar- 
ragon Vinegar, and see how these pure, choice 
condiments bring out all the full hidden flavors 
of your favorite salads! Heinz Malt and Dis- 
tilled White Vinegars are also immensely pop- 
ular for table use. Keep the kind you prefer 
on hand. Your grocer carries them all. Write 
today for free copy of Heinz Book of Salads. 


Heinz Pure 
Olive Oil, like 
Heinz Vinegar, 
adds flavor and 
relish to salads. 
It comes from 
Heinz’ own 
plant at Seville 
in sunny Spain, 
where it is 
pressed from 
select olives, 
sun-ripened on 
the tree. Only 
the first light 














pressing is used. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * TORONTO, CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND 
HEINZ SALAD CREAM HEINZ SANDWICH SPREAD 


HEINZ MAYONNAISE SALAD DRESSING 
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Strawberry Shortcake! 
| Continued from page 13 | 


inch thick. Spread lightly with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Now roll out 
the second half of the dough and place it 
on top of the first. Bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) for 12 minutes. 

While the shortcake is still warm split 
the two layers apart with a fork and 
spread each with butter. Spread slightly 
crushed and sweetened fruit between the 
layers and on top. Cover the top with the 
choicest berries saved for that purpose. Or, 
if you must, spread the top with crushed 
berries, then mound high with whipped 
cream, and garnish with choice berries. 

If you are one of those people who pre- 
fers some other kind of a shortcake, a 
simple I-egg cake makes a very good 
foundation when the fruit to be used is 
not tart. Apple-sauce, bananas, or blue- 
berries go well with this type of cake: 

ONE-EGG CAKE 

v4 cupful of butter 
Y6 cupful of sugar 
l egg 

16 cupfuls of flour 
2% teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
V4 cuptul of milk 
Vg teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Stir in the egg. Sift together the flour, 
baking powder, and salt, and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Add the vanilla. 
Bake in 2 layers in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 25 minutes. 

A third type of shortcake that many 
people enjoy is one made of sponge cake. 


SPONGE CAKE 
3 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 
Y{ teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of flour 
114 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 


Separate the eggs and beat the yolks 
until lemon colored. Dissolve the sugar 
and salt in the water and lemon juice. Add 
this mixture to the egg yolks and beat 
until thick and creamy. Sift in the flour 
and beat for 3 or 4 minutes. Sift in the 
baking powder and mix thoroly. Fold in 
the egg whites, which have been beaten 
until stiff but not dry. Bake in 2 layers in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 20 to 
25 minutes. 

While strawberry shortcake is easily 
the king of shortcakes (and now that the 
scientists have proved that strawberries 
contain as much Vitamin C as either toma- 
toes or orange juice, we know that this 
dessert is highiy nutritious) we must ad- 
mit that there are other almost-as-good 
shortcakes. 

Fresh-peach shortcake, for instance, is 
a delicious dessert. Peaches contain goodly 
quantities of the vitamins. Fresh apricots 
make good shortcake, too. After they are 
sliced and sugared, add the juice of 1 
orange and the juice of 4% a lemon to 
make them more tart and to bring out the 
flavor of the apricots. Dried or canned 
peaches or apricots can be used for short- 
cake when the fresh fruit is not available. 

It is interesting that peaches and apri- 
cots are particularly effective in stimulat- 
ing the building of red blood cells in the 
body. People who have anemia are ad- 
vised to eat an abundance of these fruits. 











The reason for this peculiar property of 
these two fruits is not definitely known, 
but it is supposed that they contain iron 
and copper in the right proportions for 
blood-building. 

Raspberries, crushed and sweetened, 
may be used for shortcake. Blueberries 
should be stewed with sugar and a little 
lemon juice. To prepare bananas for short- 
cake slice them into a mixture of powdered 
sugar and lemon juice (1 cupful of sugar 
to 14 cupful of juice). The lemon juice will 
prevent the bananas from turning dark as 
well as enhance their flavor. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
(GERMAN STYLE) 


Here is an oldtime German recipe for a 
strawberry shortcake that is different and 
so “‘lickin’ good” that once eaten it is never 
forgotten. It is so rich that it is difficult to 
get it out of the pan in perfect shape, but 
its taste makes up for any lack of beauty. 
It makes a splendid home dessert or party 
dessert if the guests are understanding. 

It is made in two parts. For Part 1 you 
will need: 

2 cupful of butter or other shortening 

1 egg yolk 
2 tablespoonfuls of water 
11% cupfuls of flour 

Cream the butter, stir in the egg yolk, 
water, and then the flour. Spread the 
dough over the bottom of a cake pan. The 
pan should be 2 inches deep. Bake to a 
golden brown, 30 to 3§ minutes, in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees). 

For Part 2 
2 egg yolks 

1 cupful of sugar 
3 egg whites 

Beat the egg yolks until lemon colored 
add the sugar gradually and stir 15 min- 
utes. Fold in the egg whites beaten stiff 

Place 1 quart of stemmed and washed 
‘strawberries on top of the baked cake, 
Part 1. Pour over this the mixture Part 2. 
Return to the oven and bake at a moder- 
ate temperature (375 degrees) for 15 min- 
utes, to a delicate brown. 

Another way of using fresh fruits to 
make a perfectly delicious dessert is to 
use them on meringues. Homemakers. whe 
are the proud possessors of nice new elec- 
tric beaters will want to make these, I’m 
sure: 


STRAWBERRY MERINGUES 
4 egg whites 

\{ teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
1 cupful of sugar 

¥% teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg whites until foamy, add 
the cream of tartar, and continue beating 
until stiff. Add 24 of the cupful of sugar 
gradually, beating all the while. Add the 
vanilla and fold in the remaining 44 cup- 
ful of sugar. Drop a large tablespoonful of 
the mixture on a buttered cooky sheet. 
Scoop it out in the middle and add more 
of the mixture around the edge so that it 
is basket shaped. Bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees) for 25 minutes. Remove from the 
pan onto wax paper while still hot. Fill the 
center of the basket with ice cream and 
cover with strawberries that have been 
crushed slightly and sweetened to taste. 
Top with whipped cream and garnish 
with a large and handsome strawberry. 
This makes a delectable and dressy des- 
sert. 

Other fruits can be used just as well as 
strawberries. Peaches, apricots, or bananas 
make excellent fruit meringues. It isn’t 
essential to have the center filled with ice 
cream. This can be filled with fruit. 
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EINZ 
COOKED SPAGHETTI 





















































57% serves this 
meal jor four 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti Mashed Turnips 
Head Lettuce with Mayonnaise and Green Pepper Dressing 
Whole Wheat Bread Quince Jelly Baked Apples Coffee 


T’s all a matter of selection ... this serving of tempting, quality meals at 

low cost. Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, for example, is a delicious substitute 
for meat and potatoes—with the food values of both. Then, for balance and 
good measure, you can add an inviting fresh salad, a cooked vegetable, jelly, 
fruit, and coffee, all for a total of 57¢. 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti is made from choice Durum wheat in sun- flooded, 
air-washed kitchens. Slowly cooked in a delicious sauce of ripe, juicy Heinz 
tomatoes, flavored with tangy cheese, it’s ready to heat and serve. For finest 
flavor, and exceptional value insist on Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. Your grocer 
has it in three convenient sizes. 


H. J. HEINZ CO MPAN YF 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. - TORONTO, CAN. + LONDON, ENG. 


HEINZ seacuerr: 
READY TO SERVE 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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IF YOUR PROPERTY 
IS WORTH OWNING..IT’S 
WORTH PROTECTING 





“Strangers 
won't pick 
MY flowers!” 


ILLIONS of home-owners have 

learned; that flowers cannot 
grow unprotected, that signs, harsh 
words and constant care cannot pre- 
vent destruction and theft. 


But there is one economical and 
effective answer—Chain Link Fence 
made by the Cyclone Fence Company. 

Cyclone offers you protection with- 
out concealment, privacy without im- 
prisonment—promises freedom from 
trespassing, pilfering and _neighbor- 
hood pests. It guards your children 
and pets at play. It fits into the 
beauty of your landscaping... 


There are so many ways Cyclone 
Fence can help to enrich home life 
we should like to send you our new 
illustrated booklet. It shows what 
others have done. Tells why Cyclone 
copper-steel Fence, heavily-galva- 


nized, gives you additional years of 


service. Explains our erection service 
and our rigid guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Be sure to have this booklet 
before you buy fence. Write for it 
now. 


Cyclone—not a “type of fence—but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone Fence 
Company and identified by this trademark, 


(Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF onre> QS) stares STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif, 
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Ups and Downs and Swing-Arounds 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


12-inch bar nailed into the groove. The 
other handle is a horse’s head, cut out of 
2-inch material and set into the board as 
indicated. The round bar is put thru a 
hole bored in the head. 

The board can be supported either by 
building a stand of 4- x 4-inch lumber, as 
shown, or with a 4- x 10-inch post. If the 
stand is used, round off that portion where 
the board rests and fasten it with a “U” 
bolt as indicated. The simpler method is 
to use the post. Pound a heavy spike into 
the top, allowing the head to remain about 
4 inches above the wood. The teeter board 
can have several holes bored at its center, 
large enough to fit over the spike. This 
makes it adjustable to uneven weights. 
The spike is a splendid pivot for a merry- 
go-round. 

Smooth off all sharp corners, especially 
at the ends where the children must sit. 


The Other Devices 


Now look back to page 36 for a frame- 
work which is the foundation for several 


| play-yard devices. The posts are 4 x 4 


inches and not less than 11 feet long, 
which allows 3 feet underground. The 
underground portion should be braced, 
using either a 4- x 4-inch base with 2- x 4- 
inch braces or simply nailing a piece of 
2- x 4-inch wood as shown in the other 
dotted-line sketch. If this 2 x 4 is well 
nailed or bolted it will serve the purpose 
all right and is simpler to build. All the 
wood underground should be given a 
thick coat of asphaltum paint to keep it 
from rotting. 

The top cap is 4 x 4 inches and 12 feet 
long. Make the center opening 3 feet 
wide, which will leave each of the other 
two openings approximately 3 feet 10 
inches wide. This will allow for placing 
the horizontal bar as I shall explain 
later. 

Spike this cap securely to the posts. The 
two outside sections are fitted each with a 
pair of eyebolts to receive the ropes or 
chains. These bolts should reach entirely 
thru the cap, using split washers to pre- 
vent the nut from becoming loosened. Use 
either rope or chains, the chains having 
the advantage of lasting longer and being 
less likely to break as they become weath- 
ered. If snaphooks 
are used to fasten 
the ropes to the 
eyebolts, the vari- T) 
ous devices can be 
made interchange- 
able. A trapeze has 
not been sketched 
in, but of course is 
easily adapted. 

The center sec- 
tion has a horizon- 








tal bar—a 1% . 
inch water pipe. : 
The method of at- = 
taching it to the “ 
posts 1s shown in t 


the upper left-hand 
corner of the draw- 
ing on page 36. In 
one of the posts, ; 
bore holes so the 
pipe can be slipped 
thru; opposite 











LOOKING DOWN 
ON STANDARO 
SHOWING BASE 


A high standard is suitable for 
pole-vaulting, a lower for hurdles 


these holes, on the other post, attach pipe 
flanges. Now you can adjust the bar to 
whatever height is wanted. 

My drawing shows a slide for the center 
section, supported by the pipe, but you 
can build the slide as a separate unit with 
a supporting frame of boards. The slide 
as shown is hooked over the pipe and kept 
from slipping by means of a 2-x 4-inch 
cross-brace at the top and just under- 
neath the board. 


"TWELVE feet is a good length for the 
slide runway. The sides are 1 x 3 inches 
and should be of hardwood—so they will 
not splinter. The bottom may be of soft 
wood, I-inch boards, tongued and grooved 
to give an even surface. 

Use lightly galvanized iron to cover the 
bottom of the slide, bending it over the 
sides and underneath with a lap wide 
enough to permit screwing it to the boards. 
Now screw the sides in place and brace 
the whole slide underneath with 1- x 3- 
inch boards spaced about 3 feet apart. The 
top brace should be heavier, of 2- x 4-inch 
material, as explained before. 

If you want the slide curved at the 
bottom shape the sides as shown in detail 
drawing “A,” elevating the track with a 
supporting frame similar to that indicated 
for the teeter. 

If the slide is built of hardwood thruout 
it isn’t necessary to use the metal; simply 
sand the wood, shellac, and wax it until 
the surface is slippery. This is also the 
finish to be used for the sides where the 
iron is used. 


"THE ladder to the slide is built of 1-x 3- 
inch boards for both runners and steps. 
Altho this is not shown in the drawing, 
the runners should extend about two feet 
above the top of the slide to help the 
youngsters balance themselves when they 
are climbing on. 

On either side of the slide there is room 
for important equipment—a good old- 
fashioned rope swing, for instance, and 
a pair of wooden rings for “skinning the 
cat” and other endurance feats which the 
younger generation admires. 

These are only a beginning. From time 
to time we will suggest other simple de- 
vices which will keep your children inter- 
ested in their own back yards. 


For the 
= Young Man 
| You can easily 


| make the pair of 
jumping standards 
shown on this page. 

The uprights are 
1x 1inchand about 


gg ——_._. 





° 5 feet high. : 
. » The boards for 


the base are % 
inch and about a 
foot long. Bore 
holes in the stand- 
ards to receive the 
pegs to support the 
cross bar. Bamboo 
is excellent to use 
for this bar, as it 
is strong yet very 
light in weight. 
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Camera explodes 
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It took four years to prepare 
this advertisement. Take 
four minutes to study it. 


Two paints...one of them Dutch Boy White-Lead 
...the other a “cheap” paint... applied in the 
same manner...exposed to the same weather con- 
ditions...and, now, after four years... here’s the 
story of the two paints told in unaltered, un- 
retouched photographs. 

Study these pictures carefully. They show, 
beyond all doubt, that Dutch Boy, unlike“cheap” 
paint, does not crack or scale...that it wears 
down gracefully by gradual chalking, leaving a 
perfect surface for repainting...that it provides 
a protective coating that lasts for years. 


“Cheap” paint is expensive not only from the 

oint of view of protection, but on an actual 
basis of dollars and cents. Suppose, for example, 
that a “cheap” paint job costs $250, and happens 
to last two years. That’s $125 a year. If a Dutch 
Boy job, on the other hand, costs $270 and lasts 
only four years (most painters say you can count 
upon five and even six), that’s $67.50 a year...a 
saving of $230 for four years...of $125 for every 
year beyond four. And when you use Dutch Boy 
you save the cost of burning and scraping, too. 


Obviously, it is to your advantage to specify 
Dutch Boy ‘White-Lead next time. It is to your 
advantage, too, to select a painter who is estab- 
lished in your community...who knows good 
paint and ‘how to apply it. He will mix Dutch 
Boy for the specific requirements of your job... 
even for the varying exposure conditions en- 
countered on the different sides of your house. 


Dutch Boy, applied by a good painter, always 
costs less...much less...in the end. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — 11 Broadway, New York; 
116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Avenue, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Widener Building., Philadelphia 


At Right: “CHEAP” PAINT... after 
4 years. The paint is all but gone. The 
wood is badly split in many places. 
Burning and scraping are necessary 
before new paint is applied. A paint 
job that someone thought was “cheap” 
has turned out to be very expensive. 


Below: DUTCH BOY .. . after 
4 years. Weathered, of course, but the 
paint is still in good condition . . . still 
giving protection. No burning and 
scraping here when repaint time 


finally does roll around. 
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FREE!—*"The House We Live In”. 
More than a booklet of color schemes. 
Tells what to look for in a painting 
job... how to make your paint dollars 
go farther. Free.... to property 
————_ owners. Address Dept. M, a of 
nearest branch. 
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See Advertising Index, page 69 
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COFFEE 
LOVERS 


Use your favorite brand and 
get perfect coffee every time 
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General Electric Hotpoint 
Coffee Maker 
answers dictates of Science 


Think of having perfect coffee every morn- 
ing of your life! Clear, fragrant, exhila- 
rating. So aelicious that to have only 
one cup would be a privation. 


Science Finds These New, Rules 


Coffee should not be boiled...the water 
should pass over the coffee only once. 
and not remain in contact with the grounds 
more than 3% minutes. If these rules 

e not followed...you are not getting 
the full, delightful flavor and aroma of 
your favorite brand. 

The new General Electric Hotpoint 
Coffee Maker follows these rules of science 
tp theletrer. Itcemploys an improved vacu- 
um application of the drip system. That's 
why it gives you — coffee every 
time, without possibility of failure. 


SEE IT AND TRY IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 


The model shown above is the Clermont... bowls 
of heat-proof Pyrex. ..stove and fittings finished 
in glistening chromeplate. This model, holding 
six cups: $13.95. Others, in four to eight-cup 
sizes: $12.85 to $17.95. With the TEA-CAP, fur- 
nished with every General Electric Hotpoint 
Coffee Maker, the lower bowl serves also as a 
handsome teapot. 


When wiring or rewiring your home, specify the G-E 
Wiring System. It provides adequate outlets, con- 
veniently controlled, and G-E materials throughout. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


COFFEE MAKER 


General Electric Comeser. ag, og Dept. 
Section E-8%, Bridgeport, Conn. 








COOKS’ 


See Me oT RSL IE 


Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 








ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





GREEN PEAS 
FRENCH STYLE 


SHELL cncugh 
peas to measure |! 
pint. Place them in 


a saucepan and add 


the white portion of 
3 green onions cut 
fine, a heart of head 
lettuce cut into 
strips, one small 
sprig each of mint 
and parsley tied to- 
gether, 1 teaspoon- 
tul of sugar and % 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Add just enough 
water to cook the 
peas tender. Re- 
move the parsley 
and mint. If too 





STRAWBERRY PIE 


A Cooks’ Round Table member 
from Kentucky says this is her family’s 
favorite strawberry dessert: 


1 baked pastry shell, using any 
favorite recipe 

1 quart of strawberries 

1 cupful of sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

1 cupful of whipping cream 


Reserve half the strawberries, se- 
lecting the choicest ones, and place in 
the baked pastry shell. Mash the 
remaining berries until the juice is 
well extracted. Bring to boiling and 
add the sugar mixed with the corn- 
starch. Cook slowly for about 10 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Let 
cool and pour over the uncooked ber- 
ries in the pastry shell. Place the pie 
in the refrigerator until very cold. 


Top with sweetened whipped cream, 


and serve.—Mrs. H.G. Y., Kentucky. 


BAKED 
TENDERLOIN 
PATTIES 

Have your butch- 
er flatten pieces of 
pork tenderloin into 
small patties. Sprin- 
kle them with salt 
and pepper. Allow 
two strips of bacon 
for each patty, lay 
one strip on the 
other as in forming 
a plus sign, and 
place the patty in 
the center. 

Arrange a -inch 
slice of Sendak on- 
ion on each piece of 
meat and cover the 
onion with a %- 
inch slice of fresh 
tomato. Sprinkle 
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much liquid remains 
it may be drained 








with salt, bring the 





off and cooked down 
to about 4 cupful. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter and 2 
tablespoonfuls of cream and serve.—Mrs. 
M. S., California. ; 


ASPARAGUS LOAF 
1 egg 
1 cupful of heated cream 
34 cupful of whole-wheat cracker crumbs 
| tablespoonful of melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of minced onion 
2 cupfuls of cooked fresh asparagus cut into 
l-inch pieces 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Beat the egg slightly, add the heated 
cream gradually and mix. Add the cracker 
crumbs, melted butter, and onion, and let 
stand a few minutes until the crumbs ab- 
sorb some of the liquid. Fold the aspara- 
gus into the mixture carefully and season 
with salt and pepper. Pour into a but- 
tered loaf pan or baking dish. 

Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for 30 minutes. Serve from the dish or 
unmold on a platter. Asparagus Loaf may 
be served with a cream sauce and gar- 
nished with crisp strips of bacon.—Mrs. 
L. A. F., Ihnois. 


ends of the bacon to 
the top, and fasten 
with a toothpick. Heat 3 tablespoonfuls of 
butter or fryings ina heavy skillet or 
shallow baking dish. Arrange the meat 
patties in the pan, and when slightly 
browned on the bottom cover tightly, 
place in a moderate oven (350 degrees), 
and bake for 1 hour. Add 4% inch of water 
before placing in the oven if the’ cover is 
not self-basting.—Miss M.E. P., Nebraska. 


HONEY SALAD DRESSING 
(Makes / pint) .. 
3 egg yolks 
4 cupful of strained honey 
¥4 teaspoonful of celery salt 
Y4 teaspoonful of paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
\% cupful of salad oil 
4 cupful of whipping cream 
Beat the egg yolks, add the honey, and 
cook over hot water, stirring constantly 
until thick and smooth. Cool, then add 
the celery salt and paprika. Add the 
lemon juice and oil alternately, beating 
well after each addition. When ready to 
serve fold in the cream beaten stiff.—Mrs. 
W. E. B., Oregon. 








Keep Your BETTER HOMES & GARDENS COOK BOOK Up to Date 


Send for These Booklets 
e See page 6. “The Silent Hostess.” 
e See page 43, “Kitchen Savings” 
e See page 44. “Books of Salads.” 


e See page 51. “Secrets of the Jam 
Cupboard.” 


e See page 60 “Diet Advice.” 
e See page 63 “Infant Feeding.” 






for QUICK 
REFERENCE 


Please theds 

Use your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
to file and index favorite recipes from the 
Cooks’ Round Table and these recipe booklets 


Booklets will be sent only to those who write direct to the companies offering them. 
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(For a June Luncheon) 


APPETIZER OF FRESH STRAWBERRIES AND 
PINEAPPLE 
FRIED CHICKEN 
NEW POTATOES AND PEAS CREAMED 
TOGETHER 
SHREDDED LEAF LETTUCE WITH SOUR- 
CREAM DRESSING 
HOT ROLLS PLUM JELLY 
ICE CREAM WITH CHOCOLATE MINT SAUCE 
COFFEE 


For the appetizer arrange little 
cones of pineapple, made by circling 
the eyes of a ripe unpared pineapple, 
and whole unstemmed strawberries 
in a circle about a little mound of 
powdered sugar. Place each straw- 
berry together with a pineapple 
cone on a violet leaf and point all of 
the violet leaves toward the mound 
of powdered sugar. Both pineapple 
and strawberries are eaten finger 
fashion. 

The Chocolate Mint Sauce is 
made by melting 6 large chocolate- 
coated mints, the flat round kind, 
in a double boiler. When melted add 
2 tablespoonfuls of cream and stir 
in well. Serve hot over vanilla ice 
cream. This amount is ample for 
4 luncheon-size servings of ice 
cream. 


er ame fees Dusen, 
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NEW MAYONNAISE 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

11% teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 

14 teaspoonful of paprika 

l egg 

Y4 cupful of vinegar 

4 cupful of salad oil 

4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

1 cupful of boiling water 

Blend together the sugar, salt, mustard, 

and paprika. Add the eggs, vinegar, and oil. 
Do not stir the mixture. Smooth the corn- 
starch to a paste with 3 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Gradually add the boiling 
water and cook in a double boiler for 10 
minutes, stirring occasionally. While still 
scalding hot, pour into the above mixture 
all at one time and beat vigorously with a 
rotary beater. This may be used plain or 
with thick sour or sweet cream, whipped. 
We like this dressing at our house because 
it is less oily than regular mayonnaise. 
—Mrs. F. O. F., West Virginia. 








PINEAPPLE-RHUBARB SHERBET 


Combine 1 cupful of crushed pineapple 
and 1 cupful of stewed and sweetened 
rhubarb with the juices of 1 orange and 1 
lemon. Make a sirup of 114 cupfuls of 
sugar and 1 cupful of water. When this is 
cool stir the fruit pulp into it. Add 4% 
cupful of water, or pineapple juice if ob- 
tainable, and turn into a freezer. When 
partly frozen stir in 1 egg white beaten 
stiff and continue freezing. Remove the 
paddle, pack well with ice and salt, and 
allow the ice to stand 3 hours before using 
it. This recipe makes 2 quarts and is my 
favorite frozen dessert.—Miss J. F. D., 
New Jersey. 
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SWIFT AS ELECTRICITY... CLEAN AS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


























































HE General Electric Hot- 

point Range assures a cooler, 
more comfortable kitchen even 
in the hottest weather. Perfect 
oven insulation keeps the heat in 
—does not allow it to escape into 
the kitchen. Heatis so effectively 
confined that delicate flowers will 
thrive and bloom on the oven top. 


The Hotpoint Electric Range 
takes the unpleasantness out of 
warm-weather cooking. Hot- 
point’s temperature control and 
electric-timing device permit you 
to enjoy outdoor hours while your 
meals are cooking automatically. 
Whole meals are done to perfec- 
tion without hours of watching 
and waiting. 


It brings this scientific method of 
preparing food—plus the advan- 
tages of a cool kitchen and extra 
hours of leisure—within the reach 
of every home. 


Be sure and see the beautifully 
modern Hotpoint before buying 
any range. Models are on display 
at electric companies and dealers 
everywhere. Convenient terms 
are available. Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


ELECTRIC RANGE 


Calrod—the swift new heating coil 
in the Hotpoint Electric Range— 
makes electric cookery much 
faster and far more economical. 








See Advertising Index, page 69 
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insects 


like a death ray 





Gonvenient spray insecticide—obtained 
from flower — wins endorsement of 
leading entomologists 


ROM the mysterious Pyrethrum 
flower comes this modern, more effi- 
cient insect spray—Red Arrow. 

Entomologists have long recognized 
Pyrethrum as Nature’s most perfect in- 
secticide—deadly to insects—yet harmless 
to human beings. 

For years Pyrethrum baffled the efforts of 
science to prepare it in liquid form suitable 
for garden use. McCormick chemists de- 
voted ten years of intensive research to the 
problem. Now, in Red Arrow Insect Spray, 
they offer a perfected Pyrethrum extract— 
concentrated—effective—easy to use. 

Red Arrow protects your garden from 
both chewing and sucking insects. It acts 
on them like a powerful ‘‘death ray’’— 
killing wherever it strikes. It not only 
destroys rose bugs, aphis, etc., but is 
equally effective against the Japanese 
Beetle, Mexican Bean Beetle and other 


hard-to-kill pests. 





Absolutely Non-Poisonous 


Red Arrow eliminates all danger of ong 
ing to children, pets, and birds. Also, i 
cannot discolor ot injure plant tissues— 
and does not affect soil fertility. 

Red Arrow is a tested product, endorsed 
by leading entomologists. Convenient and 
economical. Simply mix with water. Fin- 
ished spray costs only 5¢ to 6¢ a gallon. 

Ask for Red Arrow at the nearest store 
handling horticultural supplies. Keep a 
can on hand, ready for use at the first sign 
of an insect. Or clip coupon and enclose 
10¢ for trial sample (sufficient for one 

gallon of finished spray). McCormick & 
Eo. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


saa RED ARROW 
“" INSECT SPRAY 
(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Clip Here for Introductory Sample 
McCormick & Co. Inc., Dept. Fl, Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose 10¢ for which please ond introductory 
sample of Red Arrow Insect Spray. 





Copyright 1932, McCormick & Co. Inc. 





Your Child’s 
Ima gination 


[| Continued from page 22 | 


furnishing a quantity of reading matter 
within the range of the child’s capabilities. 

To maintain the interest thus aroused 
and to develop it further, it is necessary 
only to give a child access to books that 
he likes. It is a mistake to try to direct his 
taste to one type of reading or another. 
Rather, have in the home library only 
what is good, and allow the child to choose 
from it what he wants. When he is 6, have 
a number of books that a 6-year-old can 
enjoy; when he is 8, have plenty that an 
8-year-old would like. Let him do the rest. 


As A FINAL step, I should give the 
child when he is 10 or 12, depending upon 
the circumstances, free access to a public 
library and let him choose the titles that 
interest him. 

Do not be dismayed if he settles down 
for a long run of Wild West or detective 
or adventure stories. Do not worry even 
if your daughter goes in for the sloppy, 
sentimental type of girls’ book which 
seems the worst of all to me. All these 
things satisfy a perfectly legitimate hun- 
ger, one that is likely to be supplied fur- 


tively, thru the too prevalent crime and 
sex magazines, if we forbid the library 
books. 


Furthermore, if you let him alone you 
will see him compass a great variety in 
time. He will perhaps pursue one subject 
or type of book and then, that particular 
hunger appeased, turn to another. He will 
read surprisingly good books along with 
the merely exciting. 


On THE other hand, many a child has 
lost all interest in literature because some- 
one insisted that only “uplifting” or “im- 
proving” books should be read. If children 
are to like to read, they must be allowed 
to read the books they like. So long as 
they make their choice from a carefully 
selected home library and a carefully sel- 
ected public library, they will not suffer, 
and will acquire a love of books which 
sooner or later will lead them to the best. 


AFTER reading is mastered—or it may 
be before, depending upon the inclination 
of the child—comes the matter of writing. 
And here again a pleasant, easy way offers 
itself. A typewriter in the home, to 
which the child can have reasonable ac- 
cess, is a marvelous spur to mastery in 
this accomplishment. True, millions of 
persons have learned to write, and many 
to write marvelously well, without this 
aid, but it so intrigues a child that it is 
well worth the investment. In any home 
in which the parents use a typewriter and 
in which the machine is not forbidden 
them, children take to it as eagerly and 
naturally as they do to the piano under 
the same circumstances. Just try, in fact, 
to keep them away from it. As they learn 
to use the typewriter, they also learn to 
write, again so painlessly that we parents 
scarcely know how it has come about, and 
their pleasure in the machine leads them 
to pick out many a story which would 
only have been dreamed otherwise. At 
this point, the parents can play a truly 
helpful part by intelligent encouragement 
and criticisms. Misspelling and grammati- 
cal errors should be corrected, but a fresh 
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SAVE MONEY 


Mend cracks and holes 
in plaster and concrete 


Famous Ready-mixed Patchers 
make repairing so simple you 
can do it yourself. 


Anyone, even without experience or 
special skill, can make permanent and 
thoroughly satisfactory repairs in plaster 
or concrete, without the expense of hir- 
ing outside help. If the cracks or holes to 
be mended are in plaster walls or ceilings, 
use Rutland Patching Plaster. If they are 
in portland-cement or concrete walls, 
walks, driveways, cellar floors, etc., use 
Rutland Concrete Patcher. Each comes 
in a handy package and each contains 
correct ingredients ready-mixed. Just 
add a little water and apply. Get these 
products at your paint, wall-paper 
or hardware store and use them today. 
Made by the 
Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont. 












FAMOUS DOG 








This complete Guide (“DON'T WAIT 
Book, the most valuable ] TILL | GET 
work of its kind ever pub- | Sj|CK-SEND 


lished, tells how to recognize 
and treat common dog ail- 
ments. Also gives the real IT 
facts about DISTEMPER 
which every dog owner 
should know, and a wealth 
of other information of priceless value 
about care and feeding dog; of all 
breeds and ages. Write for it NOW! 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. E. 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GLOVER’'S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 




















SES 


Peterman’s Ant Food is death to ants. Sprin- 


kle it about the floor, window sills, shelves, 
etc. Effective 24 hours a day. Safe. Over 
1,000,000 cans sold last year. At your druggist's 


PETERMAN'S ANT FOOD 























thought or a happy phrase should be 
lauded. 


WE SHOULD urge them to write of 
the things they know and feel. When any 
one, whether educated or not, professional 
writer or not, when anyone, I repeat, 
writes simply and naturally of a matter 
close to his own heart, the result is often 
literature. The stock advice to young 
writers, to choose as subjects the things 
with which they are familiar, is equally 
good for the very young writers who are 
our present consideration. They may do 
this most easily in the form of letters, and 
so I suggest that parents encourage chil- 
dren to write often to relatives and friends. 
I am occasionally delighted to find such a 
fragment as this on the typewriter, my 
own Eleanor’s work, addressed to the 
latest addition to our cat family: “Dear 
Kitten: I knew how much you wanted | 
your mother to come in the house with | 
you last night, but we couldn’t let her | 
because she simply WOULD NOT be- 
have.” Such bits often have a fresh, 
imaginative quality quite lacking in a 
school composition or other prescribed 
topic 





A CHILD thus reared in the love of 
books and given the ability to express 
himself on paper has one of the most valu- 
able tools for success in anything. If he 
shows an especial interest in reading and | 
writing for their own sakes, it is possible | 
that he is a potential writer. Such an idea 
should not be imposed on the child by the 
parents. But if a child of mine liked to | 
tell stories and to write and displayed | 
some talent, I should give him the sort of | 
education and experiences that would | 
help it to develop. | 

First would come a knowledge of life at 
first hand, in addition to the knowledge 
that comes thru books. I should want the 
child to have the widest contacts possible, 
to know all kinds of people and to know 
them sympathetically, to try to get their 
points of view. I should encourage his 
wonderings about people and things by 
listening to them attentively and respect- 
fully and discussing them with him as 
seriously as I would with an older person 
—or more so. Thus I might be able to 
help him see under the surface of things 





and to acquire a point of view essentially | 


his own. (May I add that discussions of 
this sort with a child are often quite as 
educational and illuminating for the par- 
ent as for the youngsters.) 

Then I should encourage him to take a 
good deal of language and English—usu- 
ally it is unnecessary to urge this—in high 
school and college. The classical course, 
with its Greek and Latin, ancestors of our 
own language, give a feeling for construc- 
tion difficult to get from a study of Eng- 
lish alone. Modern languages are likewise 
valuable. I should also advocate ad- 
vanced composition courses which will 
make the boy or girl familiar with the 
niceties of our own tongue and expert in 
its use. For if a child of mine should be- 





come a writer, I should want him to be a 


really good one. 


Anpb if he sheuldn’t be a writer, after 
all? He will have the best possible back- 
ground for advanced work in any field. 


When he does put pen to paper it will be | 


to express himself clearly, even perhaps 
with distinction. He wil) possess the power 
to understand his fellowmen and to think 
tor himself. Believe me, he will not be un- 
grateful. 













“What! C2ize 
Jelly for only 
a Glass?” 









































+++. ++ A master jelly maker, 
winner of 37 State Fair prizes in 
the last 2 years, explains to her 
astonished cousin how she makes 
perfect jelly at half the usual cost. 


FAMOUS ILLINOIS JELLY MAKER 


Only 5¢ to make a glass of this beauti- 
ful jelly? . . . it seems impossible!’ ex- 
claimed my cousin, Mrs. Flora Blake. 
“So I told her about Certo and the Certo 
short-boil method of making jelly that re- 
quires only one minute’s hard boiling for 
most fruits ... and for some fruits even less. 
And I explained that since none of the 
fruit juice has time to boil off in steam, I 
often get double the number of glasses 
that she gets from the same amount of fruit. 
“I showed her, too, how the Certo method 
saves me hours of time. For the one-min- 
ute boil makes it possible to put up a com- 
plete batch of jelly in only 12 minutes from 
the time I finish preparing my fruit. 


MRS. F.W. BATEMAN, OF OTTAWA, ILL. (AT RIGHT) PHOTOGRAPHED WITH HER COUSIN, MRS. FLORA BLAKE 
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send you this proven booklet free. .. her 
containing 89 recipes for making jams and jellies. 


“Again of course, it is this same Certo 
short-boil method that gives my jellies the 
full, natural fresh fruit flavor that has won 
so many prizes . . . 37 prizes in the last 2 
years. For with Certo none of this orig- 
inal flavor is allowed to escape in steam. 
“So please take a champion jelly maker’s 
word for Certo ... and try it yourself. 
Wonderful results cannot escape you if 
you follow exactly the recipes which you 
will find in a booklet under the label on 
every bottle. 

“All these recipes have been perfected by 
Elizabeth Palmer, the famous Certo jelly 
expert. Follow directions in every detail 
and you will secure an amazing improve- 
ment in your jams and jellies, with a wel- 
come saving of money and time. 


* * * 


Mrs. Bateman’s Certo-made jams and jel- 
lies have won 37 State Fair awards in the 
past two years. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin . .. a product of 
General Foods Corporation . . . sold by 
your grocer ...and used by nearly half the 


jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 
© 1932 by General Foods Corporation. 





J “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard,” by Elizabeth 


Palmer, contains some marvelous new dessert 
© and salad recipes using jams and jellies. Let us 
together with the Certo booklet 





NAME 


(In Canada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario). 


C@.H.G.-6-32) 
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STATE 








PRINT 
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t Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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ADDRESS—FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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- have your hose 
buying done when you buy 
Goodyear Emerald Cord Hose. 

The finest hose made, it serves 
perfectly and lasts through 
season after season. 

Just a glance at its construc- 
tion will show you no ordinary 
hose can compare with it. It is 
made of double-double cord, 
enclosed and meshed with 
specially compounded Good- 
year Rubber, and designed with 
wide flat ribs for extra pro- 
tection against stones, walks 
and trees. 

It is light in weight —ex- 
-tremely durable — lies flat and 
‘kinkless — and is as velvety 
green as the lawn itself. 

Order Goodyear Emerald Cord 
Hose from your dealer today. 
The slightly extra outlay for it 
will spread wide and thin over 
all the time you will enjoy it. 
Supplied by your hardware 
dealer in 5$", 344" and 1" capaci- 
ties, and up to 500 ft. lengths. 


Other Goodyear Lawn and Garden 
Hose are Goodyear “Wing foot,” 
Goodyear “Pathfinder,” Good- 
year “Glide” and Goodyear" Elm” 


GooDFsYEAR 


EMERALD CORD 
HOSE 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear 

the Revellers Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance 

Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wed- 

nesday night, 9 to 9:30 Eastern Daylight time 

over N. B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Asso- 
ciated Stations 























An Architect Builds a 
Home for His Mother 


[ Continued from page 33 | 


was not as readily obtained or easily used. 
This wood lent itself especially well to 
rendering the chaste and sensitive designs 
that so well express the spirit of the 
American Colonists. 


Mucx is to be gained by noting the 
various ways in which Mr. Baum has put 
into practice the principles he stated so 
clearly, taking his mother’s home in Syra- 
cuse as an example. 

Here we see Georgian detail of authen- 
tic character and suitable scale used with 
proper restraint and understanding. 

This is seen not only in the treatment 
about the entrance door and in other such 
features but as well in the eaves, which, 
instead of having the excessive heaviness 
of those borrowed from a Georgian man- 
sion and applied without proper adapta- 
tion to a small home, are of slight projec- 
tion and quite simple in design. 

The material has been happily chosen, 
for it is a rich red Hudson River common 
brick toned and softened in color thru 
several years of exposure to the weather 
while it lay in the brick yard. These bricks 
are laid in Flemish bond, the ends and 
sides of the bricks alternating thruout 
upon the face of the work. The white- 
mortar joints, between 14 and '% inch 
thick, are slightly raked to retire them a 
little back of the face of the wall. 


THERE are touches here and there that 
give this home the ability to command 
sustained interest and the air of com- 
pleteness and of thoughtful designing. For 
instance, instead of bringing a rain-water 
pipe down the center of the front -wall, 
where it would have divided this front 


| into equal parts and thus reduced the 
| apparent size of the wall and destroyed 
| its repose and made itself too assertive. | 





| front after the usual 


Mr. Baum has carried this pipe within the 


wall, allowing only a small portion of this | | 


leader to appear up near the eaves. To 
this he has given the requisite dignity and 
interest, making it into a pleasing detail 
of the home design by the addition of an 
ornamental feature of wrought iron at- 
tached to the brickwork where the leader 


| enters the wall. 


Much of the dignity and charm of Mrs. 
Baum’s home is derived from its skillful 
planning. Instead of placing the main en- 
trance door in the center of the street 
fashion, her son 


| placed it at one side of the house, just 
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| around the corner from the front. In this 


way he has avoided reducing the apparent 
size of the front and destroying its sim- 
plicity; he has also avoided the unfortu- 


| nate effect of a central path cutting the 


front lawn into two equal parts, neither 
of which would have been of sufficient 
size to have dignity or repose. Inciden- 
tally, whenever Mrs. Baum may care to 
do so, she can quite easily have this path 
converted into a driveway leading under 
the wrought-iron arch to a garage in the 
rear. 


THERE is a loveliness about every detail 
and a thoughtfulness and consistency of 
design that gives a distinctly personal 
quality to this house which Mr. Baum has 


designed with his best skill for his mother. | 

















Do the meanest job 
the cleanest way 


Wuo wants to scrub toilet bowls? 
That’s not a job for a woman. Yet 
they must be spotlessly clean. If 
you still scrub and scour, you don’t 
know Sani-Flush! 

This antiseptic, cleansing powder 
does a cleaner, quicker job. And it’s 
so simple. Just sprinkle a bit in the 
bowl (directions on the can), then 
flush ... and the work is well done. 
The porcelain sparkles, and the hid- 
den trap that a brush won’t reach is 
purified and safe. Sani-Flush can’t 
harm the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
(Another use for Sani- 


stores, 25c. 
Flush—cleaning automobile radia- 
See directions on can.) 


tors. 











KILL POISON IVY 

and ALL UNSIGHTLY WEEDS 

JUST SPRINKLE IT ON . 

w One easy application by sprinkling will kill 
Sistnis Tonionssrer tesoemenies: MH 
unsightly weeds in lawns. 

10 gals.—$14.00; S gais.—$8.00; 1 gal.—$1.75 
jar YOUR HARDWARE OR SEED 
vs DEALERS OR 


with DOLGE WEED KILLER. 
all weeds in driveways, paths and tennis 
The ERADO—$3. 00, will punch out dandelions and 
DOLGE ERADO... $3.00 
THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY, WESTPORT, CONN 








WRIGHT'S 
S SILVER LREAM 


Keeps | yrned we greck or 
} enameled refrigerators 
clean and sweet 
Send for free sample jar 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
121 Emerald Street Keene, N. H. 


FREE IRIS 


Morning Splendor given with following $1 Rainbow 
Collection: Asia, Rosado, Lord Lambourne;' Athene, 
Canyon Mists, Fidelio, Ar re nis—priced last year 
at $5. Try it! WRITE F k CATALOG. I ship 
to every state. 

HOWARD WEED, 























BEAVERTON, OREGON 























The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[| Continued from page 10 | 


founders of the Peony Society, back in 
1903. He was the first secretary and later 
president. He is one of the best authorities 
in America on peonies, the grand old man 
of the peony world. His name is known to 
many thru the peony Secretary Fewkes. 


June 13. Drove nearly all night to get 
home at 4 this morning as daylight stood 
tiptoe over the misty regions beyond the 
Big Four Railroad where long trains thun- 
der in the dark. Up again at 7, Donald and 
I potted an exhibit of rock plants, then 
took it down and set it up at the annual 
flower show of the Columbus Horticul- 
tural Society. We also entered some 
peonies with great hope of a prize or two. 

As I worked away at home, later, I saw 
that my prize peony, Le Cygne, was in 
bloom. I ran to see—but alas, what sight 
met my eyes. There it was, in full bloom, 
gorgeous—but it wasn’t Le Cygne. Four 
years of waiting to see a peony that cost 
$10—and now it is something else. But I 
have a hunch that it is one which costs 
$25, so I won’t kick just yet. 


June 14. We all went down to the flower 
show and, dear me, our peonies didn’t get 
a single prize. But our rock plants, which 
weren’t entered but were just to help 
make the show, drew some attention, so 
we didn’t feel so bad. 


June 18. Tho I don’t always set it down, 
I spend my recreation hours digging out 
weeds, often down on my knees with a big 
trowel or with my new hoe that has a 
handle only 18 inches long. 

I was up at 5 this morning and out to 
dust the cabbage and tomatoes for worms. 
I filled the duster with a mixture of 1 part 
dry arsenate of lead and 7 parts gypsum. 
I like to dust early, when the dew is on, 
for the powder sticks better. 


June 24. So far as the garden is con- 
cerned, one day is much like another. I 
go out, walk over my domain to see how 
things are coming on, then get busy at 
weeding and cultivating. I know now, 
after ten years of it, that I’llnever make 
a name for myself as a hybridizer or 
originator or anything like that. All my 
days I’ll be just an ordinary dirt gardener. 
After I am dead, plant a peony on my 
grave over my heart, plant a Juniperus 
horizontalis plumosa over my feet, and 
carve on my tombstone, “Here lies a 
master weeder.”’ 


June 28. As I walked amid the garden 
today I looked at the Scabiosa caucasica 
and was delighted. Last summer, despite 
the drouth, I managed to grow a few 
plants each of the ordinary and of the 
newer House Hybrids. Both are in bloom. 
The House Hybrids are especially Sine, 
3 or 4 inches across. 

I didn’t transplant them last summer 
but just left them in the seedframe be- 
cause of the drouth, but I had planted the 
seeds about 6 inches apart and some grew, 
so they had room to make fairly good 
plants. I also planted some lupine seeds 
and left them likewise. These send been 
in bloom—the first lupines of my own 
raising that ever have. 























costs 
ARE DOWN 


QUALITY 
iS UP 





WESTCHESTER LAVATORY 


Why not get an estimate now for a first-floor washroom? 


Tus is the time to make plumbing additions. Prices for Kohler 
style, ease and safety have gone to new lows! Now no home need 
consider equipment of unknown origin and uncertain service. 


A two-piece Kohler washroom under the hall stairs costs sur- 
prisingly little and adds so much. Saves time. Saves steps. Aids 
health. Especially if you have children, and when you have guests. 
The space required is small — if necessary, only three-by-four feet. 


This investment pays good dividends. It may increase the sale 
price on the house by double its cost. It makes rental easier — 
invites a better class of tenant. An extra bathroom, even a modest 
one, raises loan values by almost a thousand dollars. 


Go to your plumbing dealer for facts and figures on Kohler 
products, before planning any new job, or renewal. Compare the 
quality and compare the costs. And be sure to find the Kohler 
mark on each part and piece before installation. It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction through the years. ... Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. Makers of Kohler Electric Plants. 











KOHLER 
U.S.A. 


Look for this name 





on every fixture and 
fitting 








DOWNING CLOSET 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., KOHLER, WISCONSIN 


Please send me your illustrated booklet D-6, on Mopern Baturooms 


Name Address. 





See Advertising Index, page 69 














GOING TO HAVE A NEW 
MEMBER IN YOUR FAMILY? 


Join the 


Babu 
Health 


S | 
THERE’S going to be a new baby in your 


F 
I family, don’t delay another minute in send- 
ing for Course No. 1 of the Better Homes & 
Gardens new Baby Health Service. It is only 
50 cents. 

Course No. 1 includes a detailed, up-to-date 
outline of prenatal care, simply and delight- 
fully written by Gladys Denny Shultz, with 
the help of a well-known pediatrician. It in- 
cludes directions for preparing for the new 
baby, assembling the layette, and for planning 
the nursery. Course No. 1 comes in the pretty 
and colorful baby book pictured below, which 
will serve as a folder for all Baby Health Ser- 
vice material. With it you will receive a birth 
announcement card. When your baby comes, 
you simply fill out this card and send it to us 
with 50 cents as your enrollment for Course 
No. 2. 

This second course is a series of eight com- 
plete letters on the care, feeding, and training 
of your baby from birth until the age of two. 
Every so often, when your baby needs a change 
of schedule, you will receive a letter automatic- 
ally from us. 

Each of these two courses is 50 cents. You 
can buy them both together for $1. If you 
are going to have a baby, send 50 cents im- 
mediately for Course No. 1. 

If you have children ranging in age from 
birth to two years, send 50 cents for Course 
No. 2. But be sure to tell us your baby’s 
birth date! 

Address all orders for material to Box 4206, 
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the current is run from within the home 
(or garage) and from it is again carried 


Gardening After Hours 


to any part of the premises. There are | 


outdoor outlets made now which are 
absolutely weatherproof, thoroly reliable 
under the stormiest conditions. However, 

the expense of a weatherproof outlet may 


be dispensed with if it is possible to use a | 


two-way plug in the garage or porch 
outlet, carrying light from that point. 

Arrangements for night-lighting in the 
garden will vary somewhat with the use 
to which the light is to be put. If a deco- 
rative effect is desired weatherproof out- 


| lets and hidden reflectors are quite indis- 


pensable, as they make it possible to 
“show” the garden to advantage, rain or 
shine, and obviate the nuisance of run- 
ning about to connect wires. 


UNDERWATER lighting of pools re- 


quires a simple underwater unit. Color 
can be obtained by the use of colored 
cover glasses in the waterproof cover or by 


means of colored lamps when clear cover | 


glass is utilized. 

Light sources placed just above the 
surface at the edge of the water serve no 
decorative purpose because only the re- 
flection of the unit itself is seen. When 
interesting reflections are desired an ex- 
tremely simple and pleasing method lies 
in lighting shrubbery or objects about the 


pool so that the reflections may be seen | 


on the surface. In a quiet, mirrorlike pool 
a gentle trickle of water from a fountain 
or pipe breaks its calm and creates enough 
movement for beauty. 


Aaain, for ornamental lighting it is 
quite essential to use weatherproof, insu- 
lated wire above ground or lead-sheathed 
wire underground. This is run from the 
weatherproof outlet to the spot which is 
to be lighted, or it can be connected at a 
convenient switch to enable the host to 


turn on the floodlight at some advantage- | 


ous point to give his visitors the best pos- 
sible view of his garden, often more beau- 
tiful at night than in the day time. 

The lead-sheathed wire is concealed 
very simply by lifting the turf with a 


spade, laying the wire upon the earth be- | 


neath it, and replacing the turf again. In 
this way current may be invisibly carried 
to any place it is needed, and should the 
spot to be lighted change as the season 
progresses and flowers in other parts of 
the grounds seem too lovely in sunshine 
to be lost at night, it is a simple matter to 


| lift the turf a second time, remove the 


wire to its new location, and reset the 


grass in the old place. 


A CONDUIT is well suited to such 
underground wiring, or a cable, like that 
used for underground work in parkway 
lighting, can be buried directly without 
protective accessories other than a proper 
support at the outlet end, to which units 
are to be attached. This type of cable 
contains two or more rubber-insulated 


| wires surrounded by a lead sheath. It can 


be laid close beneath the turf or, if me- 


| chanical damage from garden implements 


is feared, it should be buried one foot or 
more. These twin-conductor cables are 
designed for 600-volt service, therefore 
are practicable for general use about the 
home. 
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USE HIGH GRADE 
Galvanized Sheets 
APOLLO BEST BLOOM for Better Sheet Metal Work 


"THE sheet metal work on your home 

is important. It is economy to use 
high grade materials for both new con- 
struction and repairs. For service, satis- 
faction and enduring protection, demand 


MERICAN 
Apollo 


Best Bloom Galvanized 
and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 











APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884¢—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 
APOLLO-KEysTONE Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust- -resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 
culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


USE AMERICAN ROOFING TERNE PLATES 
This Company manufactures Stainless and Heat Resisting 
a complete line of Black and Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 
Galvanized Sheets, Special by leading metal merchants. 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal 
for all known uses; also US$ and Roofing Terne booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Conroration 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















Plant California Water Lilies 
for their extra hardiness and 
vigor. Safe delivery of all ord- 
ers guaranteed anywhere. Write 
for our Catalog and Postpaid 
Collections of Water Lilies. 


BLUE TRIUMPH Postpaid ‘2.50 


most popular blue waterlily—blossoms a foot across! 
Flowers from June to November. 
New beauty in your garden with a Water Lily Pool. Gor- 
geous colors, exquisite fragrance the easiest part of the 
garden to care for. FREE 40 page booklet in colors—tells 
about how to make a Water Garden; care of Water Lilies. 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box B-6 Since 1876 Hynes, California 





OIL HEAT 


At Amazing 
*— Low Cost 


b aa Now! A sensational, 


wer oil burner 
that Cae gs full apemnatio hess 
nient al 

BUR Oi eT USLLY CHEAPER THAN COAL, “Esai 

Needs no Savin ol ighest my? ng LE 
tv it; i pro te. 8 fastest because 
lowest pre Laos oa tall and op, poate, $50,000 annually. Write 
for SPE CIAL_OFFE 
tandard by U 


and complete ye i) as low as $12.50, 
LACO OIL BURNER CO. 962 Union St.. GRISWOLD. “1OWA,U. S.A, 




















If the lights are for strictly utilitarian 
purposes such as gardening, however, and 
will only be used for limited periods, a 
much less elaborate system than even the 
simple one required for decorative light- 
ing will answer. Altho the wire should be 
insulated against weather, in case of pos- 
sible showers, damp, and dew, it is best 
located above the ground, so that it may 
easily be moved to any place where work 
is to be done. No provision need be made 
for concealing the projector. 


FLoopLisHT projectors are available 
at low cost. There are now on the market 
several small ones which may be had for 
little more than $5. They weigh little, so 
are easily portable. They are equipped 
with a 100- or 200-watt bulb and consist, 
of course, of a weatherproof unit, with 
cover glass and reflector. Smaller lamps 
may be fitted into the socket (75 watt into 
the 100-watt unit; 150 watt into the 200- 
watt unit), but as the device is manufac- 
tured for lamps of the wattage men- 
tioned, use of others would mean less 
efficient service. 


Sucu lamps are adjustable so that their 
light may be thrown in any direction. 
They may be hung in a tree or from a post, 
while some are equipped with a spike 
which holds them firmly in the ground. A 
floodlight mounted on a tripod or other 
unit with a substantial base, raising the 
light 10 feet from the ground, is as easily 
carried as a floor lamp. Connected to a 
centrally located outlet by 100 feet of 
cord, it will make a fine light over a great 
area, the illumination uniform and the 
shadows not too deep. 

One word of caution: After you have 
determined the amount of light you want, 
go over your plans carefully to see that 
your electrical system will carry the load 
expected of it. 





Honeymoon Sets 
You Can Make 


| Continued from page 26| 


napkin; 789R for the runner and 789D for 
plate doilies. Floss is not included, but we 
suggest several color schemes in the in- 
structions and will be glad to supply floss, 
3 skeins for 10 cents, in any colors. 

The last set is exceptionally handsome, 
with appliqué garden flowers in a rich, 
colorful border which completely fills in 
the edge on the runner tray cloth. Nap- 
kins have only a corner flower, and, by the 
way, the napkins to all of these sets are 
quite simple,as they should be with such 
beautifully decorated table pieces. The 
garden flower bridge-cloth, 36 inches 
square, has a doilylike center medallion 
and corner appliqués, making an ensemble 
worthy of serving the most distinguished 
guests. The stamped bridge-cloth is No. 
790B at $1.25; napkins, No. 790N, are 15 
cents each; runner is No. 790R at 75 
cents; and doilies, No. 790D, at 35 cents 
each. These all include handkerchief-linen 
appliqué in six pastel colors, with instruc- 
tions for finishing. 


[To obtain artcraft articles, address 
Ruby Short McKim, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. Goods should reach 
you in from 10 days to 2 weeks, and cash 
or its equivalent must accompany orders.] 


















THERE'S NOTHING WRONG 
WITH MY NEW WASHER, IT 
WORKS ALL RIGHT ~—BUT 

THE SUDS ARE SO FLAT. 
1 WONDER WHY 




















| HAVE A BRAND NEW 
WASHER. YET | CANT 





MAYBE ITS THE SOAP 

YOU USE. TRY MY 
KIND NEXT WEEK, 

YOU'LL LIKE IT 






GET MY CLOTHES AS 
WHITE AS YOURS 
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NEXT WASHDAY 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
RINSO MAKES! I'VE NEVER 
SEEN THE CLOTHES SO 

SNOW-WHITE BEFORE 

















YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT RINSO 
MRS. WAITE . |NEVER SAW 


SUCH THICK SUDS. AND THEY | (' saa, oe 
CERTAINLY DO MAKE THE wae ar gan 
CLOTHES GLEAM! 
THE DISHES, 














“Does wonderful lot of cleaning,” 


says Mrs. Charlotte Hanwell 
of Philadelphia 


” te used Rinso for a long time so I knew 


how easy it was to get clothes white and 
bright. But I never realized until last week 
what a lot of work one large box of Rinso 
will do, I started with my week's wash con- 
sisting of: 

2 bureau scarfs 

6 doilies 

10 face cloths 


12 dish towels 
38 handkerchiefs 
4 men’s pajamas 


12 pillow cases 9 shirts 
6 sheets 6 aprons 
5 table cloths 6 dresses 
19 towels 10 men’s underwear 


24 pairs socks 


“And that’s not all! I washed the wood- 
work and floors 3 times, cleaned the tubs 
and basins a couple of times, and washed 


Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 






my dishes 25 times all with the onc package. 
I think that’s a record.” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE HANWELL. 
Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even 
in hardest water. Thick, lively suds that soak 
out dirt and save scrubbing and boiling. 
Rinso is recommended by the makers of 
40 famous washing machines. Try Rinso. 
See how much work one box will do for 
you. Get the BIG household package today. 
Use it for all cleaning. 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 









buy the large 
peckage 









See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Memoty lives forever 
in Crystalline Marble 


OU will find 

our 48 page 
book ‘‘Personal- 
ity in Memori- 
als’’ of interest 
if you are think- 
ing of honoring 
the memory of a 
loved one by 
putting up a 
monument. The 
meanings of the 
various designs 
(crosses, urns, 
tablets, etc.) are explained and illus- 
trated, so that you will know which 
type of memorial is most appropriate. 





It is possible to get an artistic mem- 
orial at a very moderate price and in 
all probability you will find one that 
will appeal to you particularly, because 
of its character and beauty. 


Since durable Georgia Marble is used 
for the country’s most impressive mem- 
orials, we feel it a duty as well as a 

privilege to offer this 
hand-book to aid in 
the selection of equal- 
ly fitting memorials 
for the family plot 
or grave. 





There is no charge 


for the book. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 





The Georgia Marble Company, 
Dept. 2B-3, Tate, Georgia. 


Please send me “Personality in Memorials.” 


| [ Continued from page 35 | 


| The material was ordered a little at a 
| time, as needed, and as I could afford it. | 





| be stored between occasions of use, in a 


| side diameter to permit it to receive the 
| crank if it is of the type having slots or a 


| of the spool may be made of X-shaped 











COP KILLS 
QUEEN 


Ir you have ants in your lawn 
or garden—kill them this easy 
way. Merely mix Ever Greenin 
water and pour down the ant 
hill until you hitthe queen ant— 
and the next day the ants are 
dead. Ever Green kills both ants 
and plant insects. Yet it is 
non-poisonous to humans 
and pets. Does not even 
burn tender foliage or harm 
grass. Economical. 3$c bottle 
makes up to SIX GALLONS 
of mixture. Order at drug, seed, 
department, hardware, or flor- 
ist. Mail coupon for FREE book- 
let on ant and insect control. 


EVERGREEN 
















| Holdenby, 








KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 4 
1 O Check here for Free 0 Check here for <7 1 








booklet (Dept. BHG-5) bottle C.O. D r 
Name i 
| _ Address 
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Among Ourselves 


You should see it by moonlight!—R. H. 
Chaplin, I[llinois. 


Neighborly Tips 


After I have watered my lawn I 
immediately put away my garden hose, 
since sunlight and heat are rubber’s great- 
est enemies and more hose is ruined by 
them than by actual service. 

A simple reel which permits the hose to 





place comparatively dark and cool, means 


longer life for the hose and also makes it | 


easier to handle. 
Such a reel may be mounted perma- | 


| nently in the basement, the hose being 
| reeled and unreeled thru any convenient 
| Opening in wall or window sash. It need | 


be only slightly larger than the hose itself, 
with a hinged flap to close it. 

A discarded automobile starting crank 
is perfect for turning the spool of the reel. 
The axle of the spool may be made of a 
piece of ordinary gaspipe, having an in- 


pin to engage for turning. 

The reel spool may be built of light 
lumber or flat steel bars. An old barbed- 
wire spool may be obtained from some 
lumber yard and altered for use. The ends 


pieces, or be round, as a barrelhead. 

At some point on the spool there should 
be a clamp to hold the end of the hose 
when reeling in. This need be no more 
than a hole drilled thru some part of the 
spool endpiece.—C. A. Lovell, Kansas. 


I like to serve refreshments on 
my porch, which is so small that the 
necessary table cannot be kept there per- 
manently. So I bought two unpainted end- 
tables and finished them myself in jade 
green and miami orange to match my 


| porch furniture. 


Underneath one table I fastened two 
flat hooks, placing them equidistant from 
the corners. Underneath the other I put 
the small, buttonlike screws for the hooks 
to fasten around. When I need the tables 
for serving, it is easy to hook them to- 
gether as a single unit. When not in use 


I unhook them and swing them back to | 


their usual position under the windows, 
where they usually stand, each with its 
quota of books and flowers.—Mrs. Alice 
New York. 


Your Snapshots 


SoME of you have wondered why the 
pictures you have sent me haven’t been 
used on the “Among Ourselves” pages. 
Well, there isn’t much room, as you can 


| see, and of course only the very clearest 
| photographs are selected each month from 


the hundreds in our files. Even if they are 
not published, tho, your pictures are being 
used, some in our Visitors’ Album, some 
for reference purposes, and so on. We like | 
to receive as many photographs as you 
can spare showing your home and garden 
interests, so please send them to me.— 
Among Ourselves Editor. 








“NO MOTHER 
ue CUIDE HIM" 


© 1932, P. M. P. Corp. 


you can raise a dog and keep him healthy 
and strong if you follow a few simple 
rules. For instance, watch out for symptoms 
of worms. Worms rob dogs of nourishment. 
They cause fits. All puppies and dogs should 
be wormed regularly. For safe, sure results 
use SERGEANTS Puppy Capsu_es for round- 
worms and hookworms in pups. SERGEANT’S 
Sure SHot Capsutes are best for older dogs. 


A Famous Dog Book Free 4 4 4 


Learn how to care for your dog . . . How to diag 
nose and treat his ailments . . . How to feed him 

. . How to guard him from disease . . . How to 
keep him healthy, alert, full of ep. W rite today for 
your free copy of “SERG EANT’S Doc Boox.”’ Contains 
a “Symptom pad that diagnoses dog diseases at 
a glance. 48 es of information that every dog 
owner needs. mally illustrated. Be sure to write for 
your copy, It may save your dog’s life! It’s free. 
Our veterinarian will gladly advise you personally 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. This 
service costs you nothing. 








Freep Your Doc on “Serceant’s Doc Foop,” 
the ration that contains all the Fresu Beer your 
dog must have for health and stamina. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1157 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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Doc MEDICINES 


A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT 








MAKES CANARIES SING 


Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them 
fit. It is a food, a tonic and 
@ song restorer. 


It has been the one dependable 
bird specific for more than 
50 years. 


Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c in coin 
or stamps. 
CAUTION—Bird Manna tis 
sold only in White Metal 
Ca with this Trade 
Mark in Red. 






Bird Book Free 





Beware of imitations 


——e BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





L° arntobe a 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful wor Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a “week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
\— (pnscenrs SCHOOL 
59 Plymouth Bidg, Des Moines, la. 













@®eeseeeoeeoeeeseeseeeeeces 
Rare, exclusive varieties giving 
i a iS you new garden beauty at small 
cost. Superior quality, healthy 
roots or rhizomes, easily grown in almost every state 
in the Union. Write for our free 1932 catalog. 
Many full color illustrations. New low prices. 


Cari Salbach, 659 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 














Food for the Bride and 
the Wedding Guests 


| Continued from page 28 | 





the money, or the thimble—the traditional 
hidden treasure of the bride’s cake—and 
then to the other guests. 

Tiny boxes of bride’s cake (white cake) 
and groom’s cake (fruit cake) which have 
been packed previously and tied with 
ribbon, are sometimes passed to the guests 
with dessert. This old custom is not always 
followed now. These boxes may be very 
lovely with the monograms of the bride 
and groom in silver or gold and decora- 

tions of orange blossoms. 

If possible there should be provisions 
for guests to be seated to eat even when 
the buffet-style luncheon or supper is 
served. At a mid-afternoon wedding, food 
may be as simple as the suggested tea 
menus, with the addition of ice cream and 
cakes of various sorts. If, however, the 
reception is near the dinner hour or in 
the evening, a more elaborate menu is 
customary. The first menu suggested was 
served successfully to a group of over one 
hundred at a recent wedding. 


Wedding-Reception Menus 


CHICKEN AND CLAM BOUILLON 
MIXED CANAPES 
OLIVES CELERY 
LOBSTER SALAD CHICKEN SALAD 
HOT ROLLS COFFEE 
ORANGE ICE CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
FANCY CAKES BONBONS SALTED NUTS 


SALTED NUTS 


CHICKEN PATTIES 


JELLIED HAM BROWN-BREAD SANDWICHES 
HOT ROLLS COFFEE 
OLIVES SPICED PEARS 


MINT ICE CREAM 
FANCY CAKES BONBONS 
SALTED NUTS 


Wedding-Breakfast Menus 


CANTALOUPE HALVES 


OLIVES CELERY 
FRIED CHICKEN CREAMED POTATOES 
NEW PEAS JELLY 
HOT ROLLS COFFEE 


LETTUCE SALAD STUFFED HAM ROLLS 
STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM 
FANCY CAKES SALTED NUTS 
BONBONS 


STRAWBERRIES 
CREAM OF CORN SOUP 
COLD CHICKEN COLD HAM 
POTATO CROQUETTES 
ASPARAGUS WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 
JELLY OLIVES PICKLES 
HOT ROLLS COFFEE 
STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 
COFFEE MOUSSE 
FANCY CAKES SALTED NUTS 
BONBONS 


AVOCADO WITH CRAB COCKTAIL 
CELERY OLIVES 
BREAST OF CHICKEN WITH VIRGINIA HAM 
MUSHROOM SAUCE 
POTATO SOUFFLE BUTTERED ASPARAGUS 
HOT ROLLS COFFEE 
LETTUCE SALAD 
WITH CREAM CHEESE AND JELLY 
ICE CREAM 
WITH MERINGUES AND STRAWBERRIES 
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You can put on a 
Fireproof roof of 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles 


for as little as 19 ~) O 


a year to pay 



















OUSE ON FIRE! In 23 out of 
every hundred cases it started 
on the roof— 

Why risk YOUR home, when for 
just a few dollars you can have a fire- 
proof roof put on? A new roof of 
genuine Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles costs as little as $19.50 down 
—the balance you can pay in monthly 
installments. 

Made of asbestos fibres and Port- 
land cement combined under pressure, 
J-M Rigid Asbestos Shingles are not 
only fireproof—they are permanent as 


well. Not one J-M Asbestos Shingle 
has ever worn out. 


Still lower in cost are J-M Flexible 
Asphalt Shingles. Surfaced with finely 
crushed rock or slate, they are fire- 
resistant and durable. 

The J-M dealer will gladly inspect 
your roof free and give you any roof- 
ing information. If you are interested, 
he will tell you about J-M Asbestos 
Wainscoting with which you can mod- 
ernize that dingy bathroom or kitchen 
for as little as $9.75 down. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Johns-Manville Roofs 


For residence, industrial plant or office building—Permanence...Protection...Satisfaction 


Johns-Manville, 41st Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 


JOHNS - L 
ee ee meee eee ee ee ee suena nm aes 
B.H. & G.-6 
a tT 





I would like to have your dealer inspect my roof—/free. I would also K 

be interested in learning more about J-M Asbestos Wainscoting. This places me under no 
obligation. 

Name 

Street City State 





See Advertising Index, page 69 

















WATER PLUS 





You’ll sing in the 
bathtub too! 


Suppose that instead cf a soapy bath 
in harsh, hard water, you could have 
a sudsy bath in water soft as rain! 
Instead of scrubbing, you just 
splash! Instead of a dirty ring in 
the tub, the tub’s all bright gnd 
shining! 

You can have all this. Mel’o makes 
hard water soft. A little Mel’o in a 
tubful of water and a little soap will 
lather-up rich and silky. Excessive 
body-oils are soaked away . . . im- 
bedded dirt is loosened. You'll have 
the surprise of your life in the first 
Mel’o bath. And imagine leaving no 
ring around the tub! 

Mel’o is good wherever you wash 
with soap. Try it in the laundry ... 
in the dishpan. Your grocer sells 
Mel’o in convenient cans—10c. The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
(Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 














Nicotine Pyrox kills bugs and 
controls disease. Save your gar- 
den from all bugs and disease 
with this one spray. Nothing to 
add but water. See your hard- 


ware or seed store today. 


Bowker Chemical Co. New York, N.Y. 














“No Lodged or Crooked Peonies or other 
flowers if you use 


Add-A-Unit-Stake and Plant Tie 


The only tie adjustable to single-stemmed 
flowers or clumps, high or low growing. 
Effective for borders. nits consist of 24- 
inch Parkerized metal stake, and wire tie, 
with patented crimps that snap to stake 
wherever desired. 12 Units, $1; 50, -75; 
100, $7, prepaid. Discount to Garden 
Clubs. Liberal terms to agents. 


Bauer Greenhouses, Box 1, Naperville, Ill. 





Pat. ‘App. for 





Food for the Bride and 
the Wedding Guests 


In selecting a wedding menu, consider- 
ation must always be given to the facilities 
for preparation and service. Simple food 
quickly and easily served will be enjoyed 
much more by our guests than elaborate 
food carelessly and badly served. There is 
no time that the grace of the hostess shows 
more plainly than in the arrangements for 
the hospitality at that great event—a 
wedding in the family. 


[| Editor’s Note: If you would like to 
have our leaflet that answers many of the 
questions about hope-chest linens, wed- 
ding etiquette, and gift acknowledgment, 
and gives the recipes for the dishes men- 
tioned in these menus, please write to us 
and ask for “A B C’s for the Bride.”’ Ad- 
dress Box 1206, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, inclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
postage. ] 


A Mountain Bog 
Garden You Can Make 


[ Continued from page 16 | 





of water, is an abundant cool supply. 

Yesterday I was visiting the mountain 
bog garden constructed by Darwin 
Andrews, the man who has introduced 
more American alpines to gardens than 
any other plantsman. To the eye the sur- 
face of that garden was almost dusty. You 
could pick up the top quarter inch of soil 
and it was friable and dry. But if you 
would put a shade over it you would at 
once find that moisture came up to wet 
the surface. If you stepped on it there was 
a springy, mossy feel under foot; if you 
dug an inch under the surface you found 
moist ground, and if you dug down 8 
inches there was seepage moisture in the 
hole. 

When you have the fence for the water 
the next move is to get your soil inside 
this basin that is to be the bog. We might 
talk of many soils and the preciseness of 
what should be done. Everyone has a pet 
mixture to recommend. But equal parts 
of peatmoss and sand, thoroly mixed, can 
fill the bog bed to within 2 to 4 inches of 
the top. 

For surface soil you should put in any 
good leafmold. Aspen thickets, old cot- 
tonwood leaf-formed soil of the river bot- 
toms, or similar earth will be acceptable. 
A thoroly mixed garden compost might be 
tried. Old greenhouse bench soil with a 
bit of peatmoss added and all ground up 
thoroly might do for a substitute. But if 
you can get it, secure the leafmold. You 
know then that you have a naturally 
blended wildflower soil. 

Put in the soil. Soak it. Add and work 
in 1 pound of aluminum sulphate to each 
80 square feet of surface. Let it stand a bit 
to season and settle. Then you are ready 
to install your bog rock garden. 

The question of what you will do in the 
way of rockwork is entirely up to you. In 
the high mountain bogs rocks often form 
the structure supporting the bog bank. 
Usually these bogs are sloping, not level. 
But if you wish to build up a corner in 
which the mountain bog garden is a fea- 
ture, you can have that portion somewhat 
flat, or it may be a definite level in the 
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(KitL APHIS. 


‘ ( Plant Lice) 


_ and Other Insects 







ON’T be dismayed when you 

find plants, shrubs or trees 

4 attacked by Aphis (plant 
lice) or similar insects. Use “Black 


Leaf 40’’ at once. It is safe, sure 
and economical. 


Highly Recommended 


For 20 years this insecticide has 
been the standby ofpractical grow- 
ers. Kills insects both by con- 
tactandfumes,an advantage 
not possessed by any non- 
volatile, non-poisonous in- 
secticide. One ounce bottle 
makes 6 gallons of spray. 


Also kills poulery lice. Just 
paint roosts as directed, and 
fumes do the work. Sold by 
dealers practically everywhere. 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 



























Without stoop- 






an / _ ing, you just walk 
OY 

| — along and neatly 

ack) WZ trim the places not 

eo YW jg reached by the mower with 


pee “ this new, long-handled trim- 
- mer; sidewalks, flower beds, walls, 
etc. Your lawn is always neat, clean. 
Shears of steel, self-charpening; long 4 ft. 
handles of finished hardwood. Shipped 

postpaid in U. 8. $2.75 (outside U. 8. 


\ . \ a now — money back 
KLEIN MFG. CO., 
Box A, Burlington, lowa 
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Cuticura Refreshing and 

Shaving i 

Cream twice daily. 
ata 


At your dealers or sent on recei 
<q Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 22B, 
SBSSSSSERBEEEEEESESEEEEEEES 


FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for 
gardening enthusiasts. 

Each issue contains more in- 
teresting facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Tells 
all about flowers. 1 - > 4 ee 
tical, stimulating and helpful. 

Sample copy 10c. 
Special offer 7 months for $1.00. 
Address 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, Publishers 
101 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for = 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. hil 

Low Prices-Easy Terms (1 RS0e 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO GF 
1035 33rd Ave. $.£., Minneapolis, Minn. 


100 GLADIOL ae $3 
MAMMOTH SIZE Bulbs 


40 BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES LABELED. Three rare var- 
ieties from FRANCE FREE with each order. 50 bulbs $1.50. 
Free catalog of 1,000 Peonies, Irises and Glads. 


Indian Spring Farms, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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rock-garden scheme—a shelf garden where 
plants are given the bog conditions. 


Types of Rock Gardens 
W E OFTEN lose sight of the fact that 


the reason for a rock garden is not to have 
rocks but to produce conditions under 
which plants of a certain class will grow. 

There is the plains type of rock garden, 
dry, cactusy, yucca-garnished ; the foothills 
type, with more moisture but still a dry 
sort of rock garden; the type that has been 
called the moraine garden, which has high 
alpine conditions that are fairly dry; and 
the scree garden, which requires moisture 
in streaks, such as you would find down 
slope from a snowbank, where there would 
be ribbons of moist ground alternating 
with ribbons of fairly dry ground. 

Now all of these may have a lot of 
rocks in them, or they may not. Rocks 
give an opportunity to display these flow- 
ers, and a certain amount of rockwork is 
advantageous in giving drainage to the 
dry types or furnishing a skeleton for the 
moisture types. The plants that we are 
trying to introduce into our home moun- 
tain bog garden live both in rocky-based 
boggy spots or in spots where rocks and 
clay have formed a dam and produce the 
peaty mountain bog. 

So this garden may be entirely boggish 
or it may be a rock construction with the 
boggy soil in between. 


Plants 


AFTER all, the main object is to cap- 
ture this elusive group of wildings that 
flourishes in the permanently moist spots 
of the high country. As a class they are 
entirely new. Some of them have been 
offered to lovers of the unusual. Other 
plants have been brought down from the 
mountains only to meet disaster because 
the proper type of medium for growth was 
not supplied. But with the suggested 
scheme of supplying water from under- 
neath, the plants will live. The bog plants 
of the lake states and eastern coast do 
not need the same sort of treatment. 

Above timberline you will find almost 
elflike flowers that you would yearn to 
capture and take home to just the type 
of garden we have been discussing, so that 
each season you might have the rare op- 
portunity of seeing these pixy flowers un- 
fold. 

If you start mountain bog-gardening 
you will find a whole kingdom of interest- 
ing plants living in our American Rockies 
that stand the most rigorous climate if 
given the proper medium in which to live. 
We have gone leagues afield to find foreign 
plants to introduce, when right here we 
have had all of these unusual beauties, 
which need only special, easily established 
conditions to show garden wonders com- 
parable to any far-away importations. If 
you cannot journey to timberline, there 
are sources, thru regular plantsmen, frcm 
which you may get these alpine bog gems. 

This is a pioneer field. So far as I know 
there are not a half dozen gardens of this 
type in existence. They are something en- 
tirely new for the home gardener. If you 
are One of those enthusiasts who simply 
cannot be held back from trying some- 
thing interesting and different, > Be I’m 
wagering that before many seasons you 
will have a mountain bog garden, with the 
multitude of miniature plant gems of high 
mountain, hanging gardens. 





[lsotts Guaranteed 


FREE 
Bulb Book 
A Garden Grown 
from bulbs isa love- 
ly, rich, aristocratic 
garden. For bulbs 
produce beautiful 
flowers. Would you 
like to read about a 
wonderful choice of 
Hyacinths, Narcis- 
sus, Tulips, Lilies, 
and many unusual 
flowers? Then send 
NOWfor our new big 
complete Bulb 
Book; it is a Free 
Course in Bulb Cul- 
ture. For 43 years it 
has been the guide 
to those who like to 
grow the better 

kinds of flowers. 
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Third Street ...... . Evans City, Pa. 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CoO. 
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SOLD WITH A MONEY BACK BOND 


The World’s Finest Tulips 
at Bargain Prices .... 


Free Soil Conditioner and Fertilizer... . 
Order NOW =~ Pay Next Fall........ 
«++ This Offer Positively Expires July Ist 

Valuable Bulb Book =~. FREE ....... 


ERE is your chance to have a Tulip 
Garden of entrancing beauty; at very 
low cost. Here is your opportunity to get 
the aristocrats of the Tulip Kingdom at a 
price Zower than is often charged for nameless, 
ordinary bulbs. Every tulip offered is in the 
Giant class, famous for its big, shapely, ex- 
quisitely colored blooms, its long, strong 
stems, and its vigorous growth. Picture these 
beauties in your garden: 


60 Darwin and $315 


Breeder Tulips 


















COLLECTION A 
6 CLARA BUTT ...+++e.+- ° 6 BARONNE de la TONNAYE 
Lovely Delicate Salmon-Pink +++ Vivid Pink; Superb Flowers 
6 BLEU AIMABLE.... Silvery 6 BRONZE QUEEN ..... Soft 
Mauve-Lavender, Lilac-Edged Buff and Golden Bronze .. «+ 
6 FARNCOMBE SANDERS... 6 INGLESCOMBE YELLOW... b 
Fiery Scarlet, Intense Coloring Vivid Glossy Canary (Darwin 
6 PRIDE OF HAARLEM .....« Tye) coccecccccecccece eee 
+ +++ Deep Rose, Very Brilliant 6 LOUIS XIV... Royal Purple 
6 PRINCESS ELIZABETH ... and Gold.Thefinesttulipgrown 
Delicate Pink, Light Bordered 6 GAPE oécccace Deep Glowing 


Vermilion, Richly Beautiful 
COLLECTION B: 100 Bulbs (10 each variety) $ 4.75 
COLLECTION C: 250 Bulbs (25 each variety) $11.25 
These 3 collections quolpeniat Bargain Offers. 
They are not duplicated in our Catalog; they 
must be ordered from this advertisement... . 
Carriage prepaid on all collections Everywhere in the United States 


FREE Fertilizer: With every order, we will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 2a liberal supply of Superfine 
Fertilizer and Soil Conditioner, made by us especially 
for these collections. By enriching your soil, this plant 
food will improve the size and beauty of your blooms. 


Money Back Guarantee 


We guarantee that these bulbs are true to name, that 
they have reached their full maturity, so will produce 
their finest flowers. We guarantee that their cultivation 
requires little attention; that they will bloom in any 
climate and in almost any kind of soil. If you are dis- 
satisfied in any way, your money will be refunded 
instantly. There are no strings to this Bond; it is 
exactly as stated....It protects you to the limit.... 


Order NOW -~ Pay Next Fall 
This Offer Positively Expires July 1st 

But you must be prompt. Our buyers must sail early 
in July to be certain to get the pick of the best Holland 
crops. So your order must reach us before July 1. 
October is planting time; we make no deliveries until 
the bulbs should go into the ground. So, we do not 
require payment until delivery time. If you wish to 
send cash with order, you may deduct 5%. 

IN BUSINESS 43 YEARS .. THE BIGGEST BULB HOUSE IN THE WORLD 








See Advertising Index, page 69 







































that keeps you 
Psylla sweeps the sys- 
Normal =: 


tem clean with gentle 

thoroughness. When 
immersed in water these tiny seeds swell to a 
soft, jelly-like mass which goes through the 
colon, carrying poisons with it. 

Psylla i is used and endorsed by the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. It lubricates the 
intestines and furnishes the necessary bulk to 
make the sluggish colon act without drugs. 
It comes in two varieties, Psylla White and 
Psylla Black. Also in new tasty Wafer form. 
Just ask your druggist, department store or 
local authorized Battle Creek dealer. 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of 
dietitians to advise you on any diet prob- 
lem. Check your particular diet problem on 
the coupon below and mail to our Dietetic 
Department. Wewillsend yousuggestions 
for your individual diet, without charge. 


advice MAIL COUPON? 


Dietetic Dept.’ The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to avail myself of your | Free Diet Service. My diet prob- 
lem is checked below. ] Acid Stomach ) Overweight 









’ Constipatic jon { ] Nervousness ] Underweight 
(ONLY check those most important) (BHG-6-347) 
PSs SRS ed Soe Nad reek ces cag pacddedsws : 
PD a» 6.0.0.64 6 0.6 00.mseoened erase ceenrdcseeaces 





City 


Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


PSYLLA 























Protect your investment in lawns, gardens, 
flowers and shrubs. Let the Double Rotary 
Junior Sprinkler assure you a ‘‘gentle shower” 
wherever needed. Adjustable nozzle—four 
sprinklers in one. Sprinkles in a circle or on 
a straight line. Covers any circular area up 
to 80 ft. or down to 15 ft., according to pres- 
sure. Sprinkles with sufficient penetrating 
force to reach roots, yet will not injure 
tenderest blossoms. 


DOUBLE fd ROTARY 


TeA@e waee rrr) 


JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


Scientifically designed of finest ma- 
terials bronse gears run in 
bath of oil 


TRY 10 DAYS--Guaranteed. Order 
from this ad. If not satisfactory. re- 
turn sprinkler and full purchase price 
be cheerfully refunded. New 
descriptive catalog on request. 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co. 
207 Coca Cola Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 










DEALERS: 
Write for sales 
proposition. 











Milbradt Power Lawn Mowers 


Roll and cut the lawn at 
the same time. They are 
made in various 
sizes and all work- 
ing parts 
are enclosed 
and running 
in oil. 







Write for free illustrated catalog. 


MILBRADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1896 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2436-38 N. Tenth St. 











And When You Need 
a Hedge 
[| Continued from page 32 | 


Then, for taller banks of bloom, can you 
not see a long line of fresh lilacs in the cool 
of a May morning? Whether your associa- 
tion with lilacs be a bush in the back yard 
when you were very young, or, later, Walt 
Whitman’s lines, or that of the last arti- 
cle you read about the marvelous new 
developments in lilacs—whatever your 
point of view, the loveliness of lilacs is 
different from all others. 


PLantInc. It is better to buy medium- 
size plants so that they may be placed the 
correct distance apart and yet give a 
pleasing effect at once. 

Dig the trench deep enough to accom- 
modate the roots comfortably. To en- 
courage dense branching, set the plants so 
that the lower branches touch the soil. To 
insure a straight hedge, have one side of 
the trench straight and set the plants 
firmly against this side. 

Privet is usually planted 1 foot apart, 
Japanese Barberry 18 inches, and such 
shrubs as spirea and shrub-althea 2 feet 
apart. It is often wise to stretch a wire 
over the top of the row to protect young 
plants from being trodden upon. If chick- 
en wire is stretched along the top at the 
time of planting, the branches will soon 
grow up, covering the wire, and will serve 
to make the hedge dog-proof and chicken- 
proof from the start. 


As SOON as the plants are set, prune 
back about one-half, unless they are 
young and unbalanced stock, in which 
case cut back almost to the soil. This 
pruning is essential to induce branching 
at the base. 

Clipping. To keep the formal hedge as 
trim as it should be requires more fre- 
quent clipping than most of us can give. 
Therefore, instead of privet, which to be 
formal requires clipping every two weeks, 
it is better to plan for some semiformal 
effect, choosing plants such as the Japa- 
nese Barberry that require only the longer 
branches removed. 

Compactness in a hedge is the result 
of constant shearing of both sides and 
top. Do not allow the shoots to be- 
come so long that the cut stubs are promi- 
nent. California Privet should not be 
pruned late in the year, as new growth 
freezes in the winter. A wide base tapering 
to the center is considered good form for 
hedges, tho for amateurs this is more dif- 
ficult than the straight sides and top. 





Simplified Saving Guide 


BecIn now to plan your ex- 
penses ahead, to have what you 
want. Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Simplified Family Budget Book, 
prepared by budget experts, is so 
simple that any family will enjoy 
using it as a guide to sane budget- 
ing. 

The new 1932 edition is only 25 











cents. Address Box 4006, The 
Home Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
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Sniff away 


THOSE MORNING 
COBWEBS! 


Sniff away drowsiness... 
headache... faintness. Sniff 
to steady the nerves, to clear 
the head for action. Crown 
Lavender Smelling Salts are 
sold everywhere. Large size 
for bathroom or dressing 
table. Small size for 
purse, desk, auto pocket. 
Schieffelin & Co., 16-26 
Cooper Square, New York. 


en DER 


. §Saurs 


The new CROWN BATHODORA scents and softens 
the bath into a caressing beauty treatment 


TL ea 


Amasing Money-Maker for farms, truck gardens. 
pecs work of 
















eatutes, a Bg 
4S many men. seeds, cultivates, 
discs, mows, onhen, “haukes rene belt and 





‘ hine shop machinery ew c 

prostiy Shift Model. 5 sises 1 to 6 H. P. 

o Meet i) Walking or titing types. Costs only 

Present Se to, te ho 

cond (AS 10 DAYS Write for 10-DAY 

tions ¥ + OFFER, Reduced Price, Easy 
ment Pian, Descriptive Literature— 


od FREE SHAW Catalog and ‘Truck Growers’ Manual” 
SHAW MFG. co., Dept. BG-6, Galesburg, Kansas 





LAWN SPRINKLER 
3% 85 


rain just where you etn 
want it. Does the watering job easier, y Detter, shegeer. 
No more muddy feet nor wet clothes. Length, ft 
weight, 7 Ibs. Order one now for your own use oni 
postpaid, $3.85. Money back if not satisfied. AGE NTS 
make big money this summer with Economy Lawn 
Sprinklers. Sell on sight. Write for agents’ offer. 
Portable Appliance Mfg. Co., 2709 Classen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








° ? 
‘¥ An Iris Lover’s Catalog 
Containing an unusual and complete color 
classification; selection of 100 Best Iris; 
review of 1500 Iris varieties; complete 
price list and Special Offers. Post card 
brings your copy. Write today. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 207, Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
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RED IRIS BARGAIN 
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CARLINVILLE, ILL. 





Perennials from Seed 


Plant now for 1933 bloom—Choice perenniale—Columbine, Del- 
phinium, Sweet William, Gaillardia, Hollyhock, Coreopsis, Pinks, 
Shasta Daisy; biennials—Canterbury Bells, Foxglove, 10 PKGS. 
$1.25 Write for free seed and bulb catalog. 

value Holland-American Seed Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A WONDERFUL IRIS OFFER PREPAID! 


25 Fine Varieties, labeled $1.00 
including Lord of June, ia. Roseway and Dora Longdon. Other 
collections and over 400 varieties listed in free catalog; also 250 varieties 


peonies including Tree pecnies. 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS, OSWEGO, KANSAS 














We Operate on 
Windows and Eaves 


| Continued from page 19 | 


facing as it did toward the highway and 
close upon it, allowed little privacy despite 
the heavy planting. In its place at the 
front door is a shelter with delicately de- 
signed cast-iron supports and a metal roof. 
Its character fits the home remarkably 
well and adds an ornamental detail in a 
suitable position. 


OnE wonders just what was originally 
intended with the large frame bay window 
which we have chosen for our next opera- 
tion. It seems to have commenced enthusi- 
astically with one definite form, this only 
to be regretted when the roof was reached. 
There is little that can be done with such 
a roof, except, in constructing a new one, 
to save and employ the excellent material 
with which it was built. The new roof is 
simply the logical form to cover the walls 
beneath—no more, no less. 

The position of the windows and the 
amount and shape of the wall space be- 
tween allowed but little bedroom furniture 
within the area of the bay itself. The plan 
of the walls is obviously intended to accom- 
modate windows primarily. Then, let 
there be windows! Now only enough of the 
useless wall space necessary to support the 
roof remains. Metal sash, admitting a 
maximum of light and air, completely fill 
the bay. 


THe irregular shape of the porch below 
allowed it to be little more than a covered 
walk, and it is, forthwith, eliminated in 
favor of a hedge-bordered terrace. 

The windows here now actually permit 
the light to enter the living-room, which 
of course is for what they are intended. 
They have had but one thing done to them: 
the sash were removed, sent to the mill, 
supplied with muntins dividing the glass 
into small lights, and replaced in their 
frames. 

Now a single, definite composition 
characterizes the bay. There is a pleasing 
contrast with the solidity of the walls 
below to the airiness of the loggia-like 
treatment above. The sash, by virtue of 
the similar lights and muntins, lend the 
necessary consistency to the windows and 
entire bay. 


GENERALLY speaking, a dormer win- 
dow in a roof should be as inconspicuous 
as its use will allow. While it is no small task 
to reduce the size of an existing one, it is 
often quite feasible to minimize its promi- 
nence. 

The tendency in the past (and present) 
to drape a wide roof area over a small 
dormer is a fairly simple matter to adjust. 
In most cases it means merely sawing off 
the projections and applying a cornice 
molding to the butts of the rafters. This 
simple operation accomplishes much. It 
improves the appearance of both the dor- 
mer and the larger roof. It admits the 
proper amount of light and air. Finally, it 
eliminates the necessity of painting a wide 
and useless area. 

It is safe to maintain that unless some 
special reason exists and unless particu- 
larly meticulous care is given to their de- 
sign, eaves and cornices better become the 
average home when they are the least 
noticeable. 
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MODERNIZE YouR HOME 
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Carey Asbestos Siding 


transforms old houses 


“New homes for old”—what a magic 
change Carey Asbestos Siding makes 
in old frame or stucco houses! When 
outside walls are covered with this 
everlasting protection, shabby struc- 
tures are transformed into such new- 
looking, attractive buildings that the 
results must be seen to be believed. 


Lasting as Stone 


Carey Asbestos Siding is made of ma- 
terials, which, in the form of roofing, 
have resisted the weather for half a 
century without perceptible wear. It 
is a combination of asbestos and ce- 
ment, formed under tremendous pres- 
sure into units which are as hard and 
lasting as stone, and which actually be- 
come harder with age. Containing 
nothing to rust, rot or burn, Carey 
Asbestos Siding insures permanent, 
fireproof protection for the life of the 
building. 
Easily Applied 

There is no inconvenience when you 
modernize with Carey Asbestos Siding. 

MP No structural changes are 
necessary because the new 
material is applied directly 
over the oid 
— — of 
the buildipg, 
and paar sa 
work is com- 
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BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINT 
WATERPROOF INGS 
ROOF PAINTS 

















PRODUCTS 





pleted in 3 to 5 days. Since there are 
many styles, five beautiful colors and 
two finishes, every taste can be suited. 


Saves Painting Cost 


Owners of frame or stucco homes must 
pay substantial painting bills every 4 
or 5 years. Carey Asbestos Siding, on 
the other hand, never requires paint, 
so that in addition to vastly improving 
the appearance of such houses, its use 
results in savings which make it a 
highly profitable investment. 


Sold Everywhere 


Progressive lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers in all parts of the country 
will gladly supply full information on 
the cost of modernizing any building 
with Carey Siding. Write, or mail the 
coupon for booklet and name of the 
dealer in your vicinity. 


The Philip Carey Co., 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 


Please send booklet on Carey Asbestos 
Siding and name of nearest dealer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 












HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
CORRUGATED ASBESTOS SIDING 
ASFALTSLATE SHINGLES 
ROLL ROOFINGS 











See Advertising Index, page 69 











Bold, Bad, Leonidas 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 
Story by Marguerite Gode 


Leontpas was a fly—not a bright- 
coated butterfly as you would like to 
believe, but a wicked housefly that 
flew about the countryside leaving 
sickness and unhappiness behind him. 
From the day Leonidas had hatched 
out in a pile of rotting waste back of 
a deserted stable, he had spent his 
time searching about for heaps of de- 
cayed food or filth. Whenever he spied 
a dinner he would wade in feet i. 
most and greedily eat his share. 
Bottle-flies, cluster-flies, and biting 
stable-flies were his companions. To- 
gether they would swarm into kitch- 
ens and walk upon the food with their 
germ-infected legs—or wedge their 
way into pantries to wash in a pitcher 
of fresh, sweet milk which the cook 
had thoughtlessly left uncovered. 


ONE sultry summer day Leonidas 
was pleased to discover a wee hole in 
a screened window of Neighborly 
Heuse. Upon examination he found 
it was just large enough to permit his 
small striped body to squeeze thru. 
His friends soon became aware of his 
find and promptly followed his ex- 
ample by crawling after him thru the 
tiny opening. In a short time the 
cool, quiet nursery of Neighborly 
House was buzzing with greedy, both- 
ersome flies. 


Look!” cried a huge cluster-fly to 
his brothers. “‘ Here is a paper all cov- 
ered with yellow honey—who will 
dine with me?” 

‘““[—I—I—I—” shouted a dozen 
others, and they foolishly dropped 
one by one right into the center of the 
sticky mass. They were caught fast! 
Flypaper! Whoever would have 
guessed it? 

“Take better care next time,” 
chided Leonidas as he passed by on 
his way to a corner of the room where 
Sonny Boy, Babette’s and Jerry’s new 
little brother, lay sleeping in his crib. 
“A baby!” he chuckled wickedly. 
“What luck! I do love to annoy 
babies and make them cry. I’ll crawl 
over his face—I’ll suck the milk from 


his bottle—I’ll—”’ 


The Children’s Pleasure Chest 
















And there is no telling what Leonidas 
would have done if Edna, the woman 
who helps Babette’s and Jerry’s 
mother, had not entered the room at 
that moment and spied him creeping 
over the coverlet toward Sonny’s 
outstretched hand. He might even 
have scattered disease germs on the 
rubber nipple of the milk bottle and 
then Sonny Boy would have become 
very ill. 


BUT Leonidas did not have a chance 
to do mischief. No, not a chance. 
“Swat!” Down came the wire spatter 
in Edna’s hand. “Swat!” Squarely it 
landed upon the bad little fly’s round 
striped body. That was the end of 
Leonidas. Bold, bad fly! Never again 
would he feast upon decaying gar- 
bage—never again would he torment 
boys or girls or spread disease among 
their happy homes. 

Many of the other flies met with 
the same fate. Flying awkwardly in 
the path of Edna’s deadly swatter 
they were unable to evade her timely 
strokes. A large number of them be- 
came prisoners on the sticky sheets of 
golden flypaper which were spread 
about the room. 


INSTEAD of destroying the health 
and happiness of Neighborly House— 
Neighborly House had destroyed 
them. And, because of Edna’s wise 
thinking and watchful eye, Sonny 
Boy slept on and on unmindful of the 
danger which he had so narrowly 
escaped. Old Adam, the gardener-by- 
the-day, carefully repaired the hole 
in the screen that very evening, so no 
more wicked flies could enter. 
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Jerry and Babette did their share, 
too, in helping to rid the house of such 
unwelcome visitors. By tightly closing 
the screen door behind them each 
time they went in or out, no new flies 
were admitted and soon Edna’s swat- 
ter remained idle on the shelf. Sheets 
of sticky, honey-color flypaper were 
no longer needed about the room. 

Neighborly House and its occu- 
pants lived healthfully all summer. 


And Did You Know -- 
A Housefly— 


—has four black stripes on its back. 

—cannot bite; its mouth is spread 
out for sucking. 

—breeds in heaps of filth and waste. 

—carries disease germs on its hairy 
legs. 

—lays 100 to 200 eggs in one batch. 
These hatch into maggots (larvae) in 
24 hours and after growth of five days 
become the pupae, from which the 
adult fly emerges. (“‘Pupae”’ refers to 
the “‘‘in-between stage—after they 
are larvae and before they are adult 
flies.) 

—has large eyes, short antennae 
(feelers), and one pair of wings. 

—has two small, round balancers, 
borne on slender stalks. These also 
act as organs of hearing. 

Stable-flies bite. 

Bottle-flies are used in maggot stage 
for cure of bone diseases. 

Bottle-flies lay their eggs on fresh 
and decaying meat. 

Cluster-flies are so named because 
they are found in clusters. 
































Temptation 


THE green apples on the tree 
Nod their naughty heads at me; 
They try their best 

To make me naughty, too. 


Bur I shake my head at them 
And leave them on the limb— 
Just the thing my mother said 
For me to do! 
—Written by Marguerite Digby 


of South Carolina, for her sister, Virginia 
Ruth, 7 years old, and better known as 
“Small Person.” 


[The Pleasure Chest holds another 
poem about an apple tree. It is “ Friend- 
ship” and will be printed in July. Will 
you please try to memorize this poem 
today? It will be fun to recall “Tempta- 
tion” when you read “Friendship.”— 
Louise.] 


We Ride Horseback 


THREE of us boys set out on horseback 
for Douglas Pass. We left home about 5 
o'clock in the morning (M. S. T.) and 
just jogged along until we reached the 
foot of Douglas Pass. 

It was only about 2:30 so we decided to 
travel on to the top. Our horses were not 
very tired. As we neared the top it was 
clouding up, so we decided to unpack at 
the road camp. We had just unsaddled 
and turned our horses into the pole corral 
when it started to pour down rain. We ate 
supper at the road camp, but as the roof 
leaked we went down to Brown’s Cabin to 
sleep. 

On our way back up one of the boys ex- 
claimed, “There’s a coyote!” I didn’t see 
it. About 3 seconds later there was a 
slight crash and the brush parted, and out 
bounded a small spotted deer. It fairly 
flew up the hill and disappeared into the 
oak brush so quickly it nearly took my 
breath away. 

We had a very enjoyable trip; the 
scenery was fine, and the rain was just 
what the country needed.—Robert Kess- 
inger (12 years old), Colorado. 


The News 


I LIVE in a little village which is too 
small to support a newspaper, so I make 
one. It is a one-page affair consisting of 
six items, each typewritten and _illus- 
trated. It comes out every week and the 
charge is 1 cent. 

With an inexpensive duplicator many 
copies can be made neatly, and in a short 
time. People seem delighted to get it 
every week, and my subscribers are not 
limited to my village. Here are examples 
of the items I use: 

“Blythe’s garage is being remodeled: 
It is going to look beautiful and will have 
flagstones and so on.” 

“The Kempton family spent Sunday 
afternoon at Epping Forest as guests of 
the Boydens.” 

I think writing a paper is a very pleas- 
ant vacation occupation, and it also is 
good practice if one intends to be a future 
newspaper person, or anyway. It is very 
interesting to typewrite. — Christine 
Kempton, (14 years old), Maryland. 


Ny , u 
Quast Like nee 
Feeding the Hens* 


Betsy helped Grandmother feed the 
hens. They scattered the yellow corn on 
the ground. “Here chicky, chicky, chicky, 
chicky. Here chicky, chick, chick,” called 
Grandmother. 

“Here chicky, chicky, chicky. Here 
chicky, chick, chick,” called Betsy. The 


big hens came running as fast as their | 
short legs would bring them. The turkey | 


gobbler came, too, running with his long 
legs, and flying with his black wings 
spread apart. “Gobble, gobble, gobble,” 
he said. The gobbler tried to drive the 


chickens away. He wanted to eat all the | 
corn that belonged to the hens, as well as | 


his own share. 

“Here, Mr. Gobbler,” scolded Grand- 
mother. She hit him with a stick. “You 
move along and eat your own corn. Let 
the chickens have this corn.” The hens 
snapped up their yellow kernels of corn so 
quickly, they must have liked it very much. 

Grandmother said, “Let’s give the hens 
a drink. They may be thirsty.” She poured 
water in the pans. The hens drank it. 
They took water in their mouths and then 
held their heads up in the air, like this, as 
if they were looking for birds or stars in 
the sky. The water ran down their throats. 

When the hens had eaten their supper 
and had had a drink, they went home to 
the big chickenhouse where they slept. 
Hens don’t sleep in beds. (How do they 
sleep?) They sleep standing up on roosts 
with their heads under their wings. Roosts 
are boards fastened up in the chicken- 
house. 

On one side of the house were many, 
many boxes. Grandmother called the 
boxes the nests. The nests were full of 
hay and the hens laid eggs on the hay. 

After the hens were fed, Betsy and 
Grandmother went into the chickenhouse 
to gather the eggs. Betsy took the eggs 
out of the nests, carefully, carefully, and 
put them into a pail. Grandmother carried 
the pail to the house. She put most of the 
eggs in a crate. When Betsy and Grand- 


mother went to town in the car, they took | 
the eggs in the crate and sold them to the 
man at the grocery store. 








*Editor’s Note: Betsy, about whom this story 
is, is a real little girl. She is 3 years old. This 
is the ninth of a series of “Just Like Me” 
stories of her daily activities, told as she would 
tell it if she could write, and set down (unknown 
to Betsy) by her mother. Parents will be inter- 
ested to know that these stories have been 
tried out and proved by groups of nursery- 
school children. 











MOTHER’S 


most important 


TASK 


F ALL the cares of motherhood, 
O none is so important as the 
diet of her little one. In fact, the 
food of infancy often lays the foun- 
dation of strength and energy in 
| later years. 
| 
i 





With all its importance, how- 
lever, proper, scientific baby feed- 
ing is a simple matter—provided 

mothers follow the advice of mod- 
'ern medical science. 

For instance, doctors have dis- 
| covered that the addition of Karo 
‘Syrup to pure milk, either fresh 

or evaporated, provides an ideal 
form of nourishment. 


The reason is that Karo con- 
tains Dextrose, perhaps the most 
| quickly assimilable form of carbo- 
_ hydrate—which contributes plenty 
| of nutrition without strain upon 
'or disturbance to baby’s delicate 
| digestion. 
These facts are recognized gen- 
erally by physicians. Why not ask 
your doctor to prescribe a formula 


of Karo and milk for your baby? 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 


A beautiful book about babies which 
simply and clearly explains the import- 
ant subject of infant feeding. ..and why 
Karo is so valuable a food. Write Corn 
Products Refining Co., Dept. B6, 
17 Battery Place, New York City, 
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Planet Jr. No. 17 Single 
Wheel Hoe complete 
with tools for deep and 
shallow cultivation, 
weeding, furrowing 
and ridging. A great 
garden tool. 





le t’s canine SAVE 


with Planet Jr. 


All saving is not fun. But a 
Planet Jr. No. 17 in your gar- 
den makes easy going. It does 
all the tillage jobs in a quar- 
ter the conael time with a 
quarter the effort. 


It’s not only economical to 
“grow yourown” with Planet Jr. 
butthe good things of life forthe 
whole family are yours at the 
price of alittle healthy exercise. 


FREE TRIAL 


You can take home a No. 17 (or any other 
Planet Jr. hand too! ) for a week’s free trial. 
Ask your dealer or give us his name. 
Send the coupon TODAY 
S$. L. ALLEN & CO., Dept. 102-E 














Inc., 


Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me the complete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm 
and Garden Tools. 








Chrysanthemums 
HARDY EXHIBITION 

G PLANTS $74.25 
FOR 


Flowers measure 6—8 inches In 
diameter. 


FLOWER saew PRIZE WINNERS 
Plant Guring © -June, will bioom 
this fall a each year. These are 
ed varieties. 

1 Glory of Seven Oaks ( Yellow) 
41 Old Lavender (Lavender) 

1 Quaker Maid (White) 

1 Indian Summer (Srenze) 

3 Autumn Glow (Rosy-R see) 











1 Unaka (Lavender-Pink) 
4. Honey Dew (Orange tipped with Gold) 
1 Sunglow (Golden Yellow) 


Planting directions ‘with each al 


HARDY BUTTON VARIET 





1 Brown Betty—maroon red. 1 Mitzi— elow (aolden) 
1 Golden Climax—yeliow. 4 Niza—delicate 

1 Kitty Barno—bronze. 1 Rose Dn ad og 

; Lillian aetna 1 White a 2s 


Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 
BARGAIN PRICE ‘List FREE 
The FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add 25c for Packi 





















, NICOTINE 


a bottle of “Rose Nicotine’ 
Ah he senrest drug store. It has 
—_ the standard flower spray for a 
Dem SOT Lill Rese Aphis you MUST 

—you 

Three Sizes ba use Nicotine. 3 ~ 
40c-75c-$2.00 Write for free booklet on care of roses. 


C.E.JAMIESON & CO + DETROIT 








A Small Garden 
for You 


[ Continued from page 29 | 


is formal when it is of some very definite 
shape—square, oval, or rectangular: 
when the general design is pretty well 
balanced; that is, as if in your planning 
you had divided your paper exactly in the 
center, drawn up your design on one half 
and transferred it to the other half by 
folding the paper in the center, and when 
the planting itself is balanced as nearly 
exactly as is the design 


Fr W gardens with any appreciable de- 
gree of formality can be designed without 
at least one axis, and many of the informal 
types, such as rock gardens and wild gar- 
dens, are greatly enhanced in beauty if 
axes are incorporated in the design. 

An axis is a line, real or imaginary, 
which passes thru a design (in our case a 
garden) to which are referred the different 
parts of the design. It serves to codrdi- 
nate the several parts of the scheme, to 
bring them into a whole, and often to 
weld the garden to its surroundings. 

Probably the axis is shown most com- 
monly as a path, some vista scheme, or a 
long grass panel. Preferably it is a real 
line like a path, something the eye can 
follow. To this path then are related the 
other elements which are intended to in- 
troduce interest and beauty. One may be 
able to add more than one axial line, 
whether parallel to the first one, as minor 
axes, or running in the opposite direction 
intersecting it as cross-axes. 


4 ITHOUT a doubt the most satisfac- 
tory style of garden for the small lot is the 
one which incorporates the garden-path 
idea; a path of sod, gravel, or brick, flanked 
on either side with flower beds, behind 
which is the background of shrubs and 
trees. It may follow the principle of either 
the livable or the picture garden, and it 
may be somewhat formal or informal to a 
corresponding degree. 

Do not evenly grade the height of the 
flowers in the beds, with the lowest in the 
foreground. More fascinating will be the 
picture when the top line is broken by 
placing some slightly taller varieties in 
the front with the lower-growing sorts. 

Clumps of heavier perennials, larkspurs, 
peonies, and asters should be repeated 
at regular intervals along the garden so 
as to have a tendency to carry the eye 
onward thru all the points of interest. 

One should bear in mind that a striking 
object or a bit of color in the immediate 
foregound may be so compelling to the 
eye that much of the garden’s beauty will 
be lost. It is for this reason that we follow 
a general rule of keeping a generous open 
area adjacent to the principal viewpoints, 
to place the real features far enough in the 
distance so that the eye can comprehend 
them as a group as well as singly. 


BE CONSISTENT in your design. With 
a Colonial garden, for instance, choose not 
only flowers of two centuries ago, but also 
the same construction materials, and use 
both to fit a design of that period. In this 
case you would not attempt a spick-and- 
span effect, but you would let the paths 
run crookedly, you would expect the walls 
to be cracked, and the bricks uneven and 
broken. Good garden design means unifi- 
cation into one complete picture. 
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Worlds Lowest Priced 


Price includes 
1 lumber 
ae cut, mill- 
work, windows, 
doors, interior 
ood 


$366 to $2392 


Allmaterial shio- WE PAY FREIGHT 
x car. We pay freight. 

Summer 

Cottages 


Buy direct 
from Mill at 
Wholesale. 
Aladdin's fa- - 
mous Readi- 
Cut System 
saves 18% lum 

r waste an 
30% labor cost. 


Complete 
Garages {reiruc- 
to ween an an Aladin poursat 


if you are 


FREE Catalog 


AearKth for PreeCotalag No-ase 
THE ALADDIN CO. 
Bay City, Mich., Portiand, Ore. $92 to & 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
World’s Oldest and Larg- 
est Exclusive Manufactur- 
ers of Readi-Cut Houses 


$231 ti to $1495 


WE PAY FREIGHT 








im| Get Fact PRICES Before 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 
My New Catalog shows big selection of 


styles and prices that will save you alot | 


i] of money. Buy Direct from Factory. My 
‘an|Copper Steel Fencing lasts longest. 
| peer the f the freight, Write for free catalog — 
| | — JIM BROWN, Pr 
ii] THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. ' 
ani) Dept. 333 leveland. Ohio 


WATER LILIES sett. 


*LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED 


All the best varieties of large sturdy plants guaranteed 
to bloom the first year. ri 
nk 


*3 BEAUTIFUL WATER LILIES ¥ev'ow for $2.00 


Free Catalogue on Supplies for your pint Ay + He and 
hints on the care and construction of WATER LILY POOLS. 
THE O'BRIEN AQUATIC GARDENS 
212 Evergreen Drive, Independence, Ohio 


FOUR MONTHS IRIS BLOOM 


21 Plants $2.00 


YOUR CHOICE of Autumn King or Olive White, two 
dependable fall bloomers, and twenty other rare irises 
selected by us to give a blooming season of four months 
or more; labeled and prepaid $2.00. 


THE IRIS GARDEN, OVERLAND PARK, KANS 


ny For Gardeners, ists, Fruitmen, weer 
3 Single & Twin Engine-Belt peter ty 4 
SPECIAL OFFER - PAYMENT PLAN 

New Improved Models--Catalog Free 
ORCO. Minneapolis, Minn. 
3321TalmageAv. SE. 


LIVE BIRDS 


Four Pars Ass'r. ae. Braps (Parakeets) 
Anp Fincues For sit Oe, Guacenaped Live 
et A on gy Also oe 
Singing Write) ay Tilustrated Cat 

BIRD 1 HAVEN R.F.D. 2406, Reseda, Calif. 
































BECOME A LAWN EXPERT 


Establish a permanent. and well paying business in your territory 
without investment. We teach you and supply you with complete infor- 
mation, instructions and —_ free of charge. Something entirely 
new. Men or women. 





IRISES s3ee228F See 


. ee NATIONAL LAWN SRavice 

ow varieties, highest ratings, finest 

lants, lowest’ prices. Ten modern, 

Many other money y~ ly ‘calksonete. Send for list. 
Deliveries in July, August, September, October 


Dept. B-62 Canton, Ohio 
+ oS 50 varieties each labeled, 

aid for $2 2.50, 

THOLE’S GARDENS, 2754 45th Ave. S.W.. SEATTLE, WASH. 





different kinds hardy Bearded, including 
one of the best, each correctly labeled, 
sent postpaid for $1.00. Unusual bargain 


list sent free. 
IRIS ... Fm penal GARDENS 


Clinton, lowa 



























The Knack 
of Growing Clematis 
[| Continued from page 23 | 


distinguish two groups: in the first group 
belong the varieties which flower from the 
growing vines made during the same sum- 
mer; in the second group belong the varie- 
ties which flower early in the spring from 
vines grown the year before and which 
will flower again in the autumn from wood 
grown that same summer. Bearing this in 
mind, it is obvious that all Clematis 
should not be pruned the same way. The 
vines of the spring- and autumn-bloomers 
must be cut no lower than the frost has 
killed the vines, whereas the summer- 
blooming sorts must be cut back 2 feet 
from the ground every spring. 


Or THE summer-blooming sorts, the 
following are the best known, and they 
are now obtainable in the American nurs- 
eries at moderate prices: 

Jackman, violet-purple; Madam Baron 
Veillard, vinous mauve; Madame Edouard 
André, rich velvety red. 

Of the spring- and fall-blooming sorts, 
the following are the best known and the 
most desirable: 

Duchess of Edinburgh, very large double 
white; Henry, single white; clear ultra- 
marine-blue. 

Besides the flowers, the foliage of the 
large-flower Clematis is very attractive; 
there is always a profusion of dark green, 
glossy foliage. Sometimes, late in the sum- 
mer, it is affected with a kind of powdery 
mildew, which can be prevented by spray- 
ing, before the foliage attains full ma- 
turity, with potassium sulphide. One 
ounce of it must be mixed with water so 
that it forms a paste; then mix the paste 
with 2 or 3 gallons of water and use it #m- 
mediately. 


LarGE-FLOWER CLEMATIS can be 
used in the garden for all kinds of purposes: 
to cover trellises, to be planted near the 
pillars of porches, to cover tree trunks— 
and they are very attractive if planted in 
the back of perennial borders, the vines 
tied to other cedar posts or thin iron 
pipes. The fact that they flower in a time 
of the year when flowers are scarce makes 
them so much more valuable. 

Planting. When planting Clematis the 
roots must be well spread, and if they are 
pot-bound the roots must be entirely 
loosened. They prefer a warm location and 
well-manured and well-drained loose soil. 
They will grow in peat as well asin loam or 
sand provided it is rich; a mulch of rotted 
cow manure will benefit them greatly. 


Ir WE add to all the qualities of the 
large-flower Clematis the fact that they 
are now available in most American nurs- 
eries at reasonable prices, we wonder why 
they are not generally used in gardens, 
large and small. Why? They start grow- 
ing, but they often die after they have 
made considerable growth, even after 
they start flowering. The plants, however, 
are not killed by any disease but by 
nematodes which get access to the softer 
tissues of the vine thru cracks in the bark. 
The bark is hard but very brittle, and it 
is practically impossible to dig a Clematis, 
handle it, and plant it again without 
cracking the bark of the vines. 

How can we keep nematodes from en- 
tering? By planting the Clematis without 











Got the 


Book! Let’s rhapsodize a bit. 
delectable Orange Cream Cake? 


Gardens Cook Book. 


way, too—wit 


Either way, address Box 9806. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Has YOUR Family 


Dinner Doldrums: 


O THEY seem a trifle listless round the 
table these nights even when you serve your 
tried and true Devil’s Food? What they need is 
a change. And what you need is a new Cook 
How about a 
Light and 
spongy and colorful, with a fluffy creamy layer 
of orange filling in the middle, and a gorgeous 
coating of orange frosting over all? It’s just one 
of the thousand recipes in My Better Homes and 


Here’s a Cook Book that’s gay and attractive 
and young in appearance, and its recipes are that 
all those delicious and depend- 
able "qualities for which Better Homes & Gardens 
recipes are noted. The cost? Only $1.45. 
you send us just three 2-year subscriptions to 
Better Homes & Gardens at $1 each—$3 in all 
—we'll send you your copy without charge. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
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ELLENSBURG 


Grown in the famous Yakima 
Valley, where climatic con- 


the healthiest roots—the foundation for 
the finest blooms. 


WILLIAM ROAN - 


IRIS 


ditions, soil, and water control produce 


ARE BETTER! 


Our free booklet explains TO 
BEGINNERS how to grow 
Iris and describes our hundreds of varie- 
ties, old and new, and their prices. 
Write for it! 


ELLENSBURG, WASH. 
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THIS 
This modern way to hot starch 
starching easy. Makes — WOT STARCH 
1M 30 SECONDS 
sticking. Noscorching. Youriron 
} THE HUBINGER CO., No. 253, Keokuk, Ia. I 


ends mixing, boiling and bother 

easy. It restores elasticity an 

fairly glides. Send for sample. | 
Your free sample, pieces, and “That | 


as with lump starch. Makes ie 
that soft charm of newness. No 
THANK YOU---—---; 
| Wonderful Way to Hot 
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COP KILLS 
INSECTS 


Te Garden Cop uses Ever 
Green to kill insects that 
tuin your flowers and vege- 
tables. Ever Green also kills 
ants. Yet it is non-poisonous 
to humans and pets. Does not 
stain tender foliage. ——— a 
ical. 35c bottle makes u 
six gentens, of speer. - 
to mix and use. Kills lice, 
worms, beetles, cut worms. 
Order at drug, seed, hardware 
department or florists. Or mail 
cos nm for free booklet * ‘How 
ill Ants and Plant Insects.” 


Listen to Ever 
Green, the Gar- 
den Cop, over 25 
radio stations. 
ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS | 













— BOE _ WILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS | 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 

| 0 Ghect ae for Free 0) Check here for 35¢ | 

Dept. BGH-3) _ bottle C. O. D. 





| Fv. 
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Peterman's Ant Food 
is death toants. Sprin- 
kle it about the floor, 


window sills, etc. Ef- 
fective 24 hours a day. 
Safe. Cheap. Over! 000, 
000 cans sold last year. 
At your druggist's. 
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Tue 


N THESE first perfect days of 

summer, you begin to enjoy the 
fruits of your labors. Lawns, pam- 
pered for weeks, reward you with 
velvety smoothness. Flowers and 
shrubs set out months ago burst into 
fragrant bloom. You live outdoors, 
you entertain there. Summer has 
come, and yours is a gardened home! 

When friends comment on thecharm 
of your outdoor living-room and the 
delightful hours they spend there, you 
will render a generous, helpful service 
by mentioning Better Homes & Gardens 
—its splendid illustrated garden 


articles, its inexpensive landscaping 





“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days;—” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





N, IF EVER, 
COME PERFECT DAYS! 


and decorating schemes, its hundreds 
of new, seasonable recipes for the 
summer hostess. 

Coming features which you will 
study to maintain the charm and 
freshness of your gardened home will 
interest those friends as well. Then, 
when the hot, wilting days of real 
summer come, you will be praised for 
your thoughtfulness in suggesting 
Better Homes & Gardens. 

An order blank is inclosed inside 
the front cover upon which you may 
list the names and addresses of the 
friends who will share in your delight 
at the July issue. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES 





if you desire. 


MOINES, 
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IOWA 


Have you wished for some article of home equipment to make 
the coming summer more enjoyable—but hesitated to introduce 
it to the budget? Our EXTRA INCOME PLAN offers a happy 
solution. Simply write to Box 8106, Better Homes & Gardens, 
and complete information will be sent you. Subscriptions on the 
inclosed order blank will be credited toward your extra income 





The Knack 
of Growing Clematis 


even a part of the vine, or, in other words, 
by cutting the vines, before planting, 
above the very lowest well-developed eyes 
which are visible right above the roots. 
When so pruned the top of what remains 
of the plant must be planted 4 inches be- 
low the surface of the soil. A firm stake 
must be put close to the root before the 
hole is filled. If we should place the stake 
after the hole is filled we are likely to 
hurt the root. If we plant early in the 
spring it will not be long before the Cle- 
matis will emerge from the ground, often 
with more than one shoot. The young 
shoots are strong and healthy, with the 
bark in perfect condition without any 
cracks. As soon as possible the young 
shoots must be tied to the stake to prevent 
the wind or other agencies from hurting 
them. If the instructions are followed to 
the point, the Clematis wil! not die back, 
they will grow, and the first year they will 
produce considerable flowers. The follow- 
ing spring the vines must be cut back 
according to the variety, as explained in 
the first part of this article. 

Several amateurs have tried and tried 
again to plant Clematis but were unsuc- 
cessful. If they will be guided by this 
article there will be no disappointment. 
They will be rewarded by wonderful 
beauty spots in their garden! 





Newton D. Baker 


at Home 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


his escholarly and studious tastes, it is 
evident that every detail of homemaking 
is of absorbing interest to him. Their 
beautiful garden, especially, all credit for 
which he accords to Mrs. Baker, is his 
everlasting wellspring of refreshment. 

We discussed our favorite authors, and 
I found that Mr. Baker is not interested, 
as he told me frankly, in first editions or 
elaborate bindings; the value of a book, to 
him, lies in its contents; and tho the range 
of his reading is comprehensive and 
catholic, he is primarily interested, as 
might be expected, in history, economics, 
and foreign relations; and there are many 
volumes devoted to these subjects in his 
collection. | would have liked to linger 
indefinitely beside the bulging bookcases, 
which represent both such a wealth of 
knowledge and such intelligent power of 
selection, but Mrs. Baker’s reminder that 
tea was waiting for us in the living-room 
summoned me to the observation of an- 
other integral and delightful aspect of the 
Baker family life. 


For this tea was not a formal function. 
It was the intimate and quiet meeting, at 
twilight, around a simply spread table 
(and without a servant in sight) of a 
home-loving man and woman and the 
various members of their family: Mrs. 
Baker, trim and alert; Peggy, the daugh- 
ter of college age back for a brief vacation; 
Betty, the married daughter, in from 
across the way with her sturdy little 
4-year-old son, Michael; and, in the midst 
of this affectionate and closely knit group, 
only one privileged “stranger within the 
gates.” 
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Kill whole colonies of 


ANTS 


RIGHT IN THR NEST! 
aes = 








ANTROL gives permanent freedom from 
ants because it kills the queen and the 
whole ant family—right in the nest! 
Consists of small glass jars filled with 
special Antrol Syrup, which ants eat and 
carry to nest. Safe to use around child- 
ren or pets...permanent...inexpensive... 
easy to use. Vbeoesiy guaranteed to rid 
your house or garden of the ant nuisance 
when used according to simple directions. 
Get Antrol today from your hard- 
ware, or seed store. If it can’t supply you, 
write name and address on margin of this 
ad, giving dealer’s name. Mail to Antrol 
Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 8, 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. We will send instructive 
amphlet on pest control and re- 
er you to nearest Antrol dealer. 


KILL GARDEN PESTS, such as cutworms, 
snails, slugs, etc., with Snarol, the ready, pre- 
pared meal. It’s safe. .sure.. economical. . 

to use. Get Snarol today—to save your garden ! 


ANTRO 


Kills Ants in the Nest 


NEW EASY WAY 
TO GROW HEALTHY 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Avoid the tragedies of pests 
and diseases in your garden 































Use P OMO-GREEN 
with NICOTINE 










YOU, too, can grow the finest roses 
and other flowers just like the pro- 
fessionals by keeping the plants 
FREE from diseases and insects. 
This can be done with a single 
material, LEAF-GREEN IN COLOR, 
not unsightly on the foliage. It is the 
one known complete fungicide and 
insecticide that can be EITHER 
SPRAYED or DUSTED on the plants. 
Prove it to yourself. 

SEE YOUR DEALER, or send us $2.00 
for complete outfit — dust gun and 
1 lb. can of Pomo- 
Green with 
Nicotine. 
















See Directions 
Your on every 
Dealer 






First 







Seuseenscsceccceas.* 
or Write 






NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 
Middleport, N.¥. 





Gentlemen: 
Attached find §_________in payment for item checked below. 





_OO—OE— 











eae — City and State. 
(1. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dusting Gun $2 
(5 ths. Pomo-Greenwith Nicotine, $3 [) Dusting Gun,$1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 


The telephone rang, announcing the im- 
pending arrival of unexpected guests for 
the week-end. Impromptu plans for their 
welcome were simultaneously begun by 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker, both speaking and 
acting with equal cordiality, with equal 
concern for the comfort and convenience 
of their visitors. Everything about the 
atmosphere of the twilit hour was as 
warmly friendly as it was idyllic. 


So COMPLETE was the experience in 
itself that I could not even regret that the 
big piano in the corner stood silent. I could 
feel its music, even if I could not hear it. 
Neither could I regret that weather condi- 
tions made it impossible to go out and 
walk in the garden; for the moment I was 
content to listen to Mrs. Baker as she out- 
lined some of the difficulties she had met 
and overcome in the course of developing 
it. The Baker home is on the site of an 


| ancient farmhouse and orchard, and tho 


most of the soil is good, the land near the 
slim little stream that winds around the 
garden slopes off into a marshy area which 
proved hard to cultivate. Then, too, most 


| of the plants given to Mrs. Baker by in- 
| terested friends during the first period of 








planning, tho lovely in themselves, were | 


unrelated in character and destined to 
bear flowers whose colors did not blend. 


These she sorted and assembled carefully, | 


eventually achieving floral harmony in- 
stead of chaos. Financial as well as 
mechanical problems also had to be met. 
Systematically, over a considerable period, 
Mrs. Baker saved her money for some gar- 
den features in accordance with her taste; 
but when she felt sure that she had an 


adequate sum on hand and called in a | 


landscape gardener for consultation, she 
found she would need six times this 
amount to carry out the project. More 
adjustments and readjustments! 


In THE midst of her work Mrs. Baker 
happened to mention to a family friend, 
O. P. Van Sweringen, that she was par- 
ticularly disturbed because of her fail- 
ure to secure just the sort of elm tree 
she wanted. 

“T will send you two trees,” he told 
her. 

Altho mindful of the important part 
which this outstanding citizen has played 
in the beautification of Cleveland, she 
accepted his statement casually, as an 
amenity of conversation, and forgot about 
it. The following February, to her aston- 
ishment, two magnificent 40-year-old elms 
were received from the Van Sweringen 
brothers. They were carefully trans- 
planted into the lawn. The Baker children 
christened them with the initials of the 
two Van Sweringens—“O. P.” and “M. 
J.”—and watched over them constantly. 

“O. P.” and “M. J.” now rise in all the 
graceful strength and beauty of full- 
grown trees in front of the Baker home, 


near the Japanese cherries, transplanted | 


from Washington, which likewise have 
flourished under the fostering care be- 
stowed on them. 


WHEN I reluctantly said good-by to 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker and their children, it 
struck me these two elms are somehow 
symbolical of the standards of friendship, 
growth, and development of this family. 
Vigor is here, and interwoven with it such 
culture and tranquility, understanding 
and sympathy, learning and loving kind- 
ness, that to have seen and shared it made 
my afternoon with them one of the most 


| memorable in my experience. 
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Ao Iron Fireman 
engineer can supply 
interesting basic atl 
about firing costs and 
firing resul«s, applied 
to your own business, 





Fuel savings of users aggregate millions of dollars annually, 


IRON 
FIREMAN 
WINS 


because it delivers more 
heat units per dollar! 





The naked truth about fuel costs is 
that nearly everywhere you get more 
B.T.U.’s Cheat units) per dollar from 

coal than from any other fuel. 
Add to this basic fact the further fundamental 
that Iron Fireman burns the smaller sizes of coal, 
which cost less per ton than the same quality of 
coal costs in lump sizes, and you have a further 
differential which explains easily why Iron Fire- 
man users obtain fuel cost reductions averaging 
better than 30 per cent in plants and large build- 
ings and more than 40 per cent in residences. But 
the story of Iron Fireman economies and better- 
ments has only begun. The steady, even flow of 
heat is a tremendous improvement over old 
methods. Smokeless stacks are another. Labor 
costs are greatly reduced over hand firing and 
increased little if any over other automatic fuels. 
Any business man who wants to increase 
profits, reduce operating costs, or provide better 
heating in his home at less cost, should talk to 
an Iron Fireman engineer. This man is trained 
to accurately analyze a boiler or furnace opera- 
tion and to make a clear comparative report on 
heating costs and heating efficiency before and 
after installing Iron Fireman. Write the factory 
or telephone your Iron Fireman dealer. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 


The machine that made coal an automatic fucl 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Dept. BH-3 
( Send Literature. 
() I request a survey of my heating plant. 
(CO Residence (CD Industrial 


Name —_ 





See Advertising Index, page 69 
































EAN 
SEED 


A “diet of dust” will 
ruin any canary’s 
health and song. The 
dirt and chaff in un- 
clean bird seed is no 
food for a songster. 
Feed your canary 
French's Air-Washed 
Bird Seed. Give it this 
clean, nourishing food 
that is laboratory- 
tested and air-washed 
for healthful purity. 
Start now— with the 


FREE coupon below. 


Extra Value! 


Every package of 
French's Bird Seed 
contains a free 
French's Bird Biscuit 
worth 10c. 








ONE WEEK’S 


F REE RIGHT FEEDING 


The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
2058 Mustard Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me, withoutany obligation, the following: 





52-page Book on “Care of Canaries” [1] 
Sample Package FRENCH’S 








BIRD SEED with BIRD BISCUIT O 
Check one or both—they ore FREE 
Nome 
Addres = 
City State > 





KEEP YOUR HANDs 


Well Groomed for Bridge or 
Business with these Pliant Leather 


DIRT-PROOF GLOVES 
for General Home Use 


Of specially processed, im ed leather, 
i liable as well as 





ing on the car, you enjoy 
ptrendoan with all-leather 
n against dirt, scratches, skin 
cal ical! Out- 
wear 6 pairs of fabric gloves. Can 
washed regularly 

Ask for Eez Wear by name at leading 
dept. stores (Notions, House Furnishings 
Depts.), better seed and hardware mae, 


Or send 75c for pair 
NATIONAL 
E€zy Wear 


sizes for women; “Med 
Le7y GLOVES 








—for MEN 
and WOMEN 


“Large” sizes for men. Tw. 
back guarantee 
THE NATIONAL GLOVE Co. 
Dept. & Columbus, Ohio 











that 
CULTIVATES 


All attachments 
in front, includ- 
ing both Swivel 
action mowers. 
This, with Single- 
Wheel Traction 
permits mowing 
on hillsides, in 
corners, or culti- 
vating narrowest 


Now!...a 
MOWER 


A Combination 
Tractor- Mower 
... 8machines for 
the price of one! 
(1) Sickle Mower 
for tall grass and 
weeds. Skips 
nothing. 

(2) Rotary Mower 
for Lawn. No 









ys. Write toda 
wheels or rollers. rata y 
Cuts in dips or for Free Booklet. 
sags. Gravely Motor _ 
3) Tractor for & Cultivator 


arden or Flowers. Box 422, Dunbar, Wa. 
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Roses for All Summer 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


must fade, and it is only as these roses 
make their new growth on which new 
buds may come that they are actually 
recurrent bloomers. Some sorts do not 
cheerfully make this new growth; some 
grow freely but bloom scantily or not at 


all. 


PERNETIANA. There is a very modern 
and very beautiful group of Hybrid Tea 
Roses that we need to use with great care to 
avoid disappointment. It was in 1900 that 
the French rose wonder-worker Pernet- 
Dutcher combined the old Persian Yellow 
with the good Antoine Ducher (a Hybrid 
Perpetual), obtaining what he called 
Soleil d’Or. It truly was a “sun of gold” 
in brilliant brightness of new beauty. He 
at once bred it into the Hybrid Tea group, 
carrying along its shades of copper, gold, 
apricot, and salmon, and its thick and 
glossy foliage. Alas! There came with it a 


curious affinity for the most bothersome | 


rose disease, black-spot, and also a dispo- 
sition to mature its foliage very early in 
summer. So with the wonderful hues we 
get in these roses, sometimes classed as 
“Pernetiana” types, we also get troubles 
and a disposition not to bloom freely in 
mid-summer. To meet this situation we 
must not depend too much on these roses 
save for early summer and sometimes for 
a fine fall come-back. 


RaAviANcE Is the World’s Favorite. 
Radiance goes right along thru summer 


if it is well cared for. So does its fine | 


sport, Red Radiance, and less generously 
its exquisite light pink offshoot, Mrs. 
Charles Bell. The Ophelia group are like- 
wise summer enduring, including also 
Mme. Butterfly and Rapture. Lady Ursula 


is another dependable light pink summer | 


rose. 

Of red roses one may have plenty. 
Etoile de Hollande is about all a red rose 
ought to be, especially if it is planted in 
light shade. Its stepchild, Souvenir d’ Alex- 
andre Bernaix, is newer and a shade more 
vigorous. National Flower Guild is yet 
newer and an abundant bloomer. 

Another Indispensable. But the solid 
scarlet merit of the old Gruss an Teplitz 
makes it the taller background of the all- 
season rose show. Coming from Hungary 
via Germany thirty-five years ago, its 
origins are obscure, but its habits of 
bloom, fragrance, continuity, and pleas- 
ant vigor are definite. 


Quire as dependable and equally tall is 
the pink Birdie Bly. Keep it away from 
Teplitz—the colors fight! Lower and al- 
ways blooming is the clear pink, hundred- 
year-old Hermosa. 

How to Keep Roses Happy Over Summer. 
Feed them after the first heavy bloom. If 
the drouth is severe occasionally water 
them heavily but not often. Mulch them 
all the time to keep water in and sun out 
of the ground. Protect them from disease 
by persistent spraying or dusting. 

The feeding 1 is easily done by making a 
strong “tea” of liquid manure, of which 
a pint or so to each plant after a rain or 
a watering will show results. Hang a bag 
of cow manure, or any manure, in a barrel 
of water; dip out and use. 

By cultivating we can maintain a dust 
mulch about 2 inches thick but not deep 
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SLUG 
Ta Kod 


For over half a century, SLUG SHOT 
has been the most effective, safest, most 

economical and easiest-to-use general pur- 
pose inssotiesde, Kills insects on flower 
py hy plants. Simply dust it on 


Op can. 
‘GRAPE & ROSE DUST (fungicide) 

aceas Black Spot on Roses, Powdery 

ildews, Blights, Rusts and other fungus 
growths. Packed in top can. 

HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER de- 
stroys Mg = poison ivy and all vegetation 
on walks, drives and along driveways. 

Slug Shot and all Ham- 
mond Products are_ sold 
everywhere by Seed, Hard- 
ware and Drug dealers. 


Kills 


Ch Vael=sa) 
Insects 








Boo nh i 
to Control Them" or write direct 
to us for your copy. 






HAMMOND PAINT 

& CHEMICAL CO. 
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TTRACT SONG 
BIRDS to your ner, all 5 vari- 
arden with Mrs. ardinal, 
itchie’s en Gold Finch, Oriole, 
j as decoys. eee vod mo Redhead 
Lifelike and in actual colors qu bs both ker, woe 
sides. Perched on green metal stakes. codpecest 
Beem to Sutter as thay turn with the = offer to a. 


wind. Weathe: peo. Satisfaction or uce these garden 
money refunded. our dealer or order birds. Or we offer you 
direct. + inc., choice of an varety 
Dept. B-is, Moines. lowa sent postpaid for 











Books for Children 


Send a 2-cent stamp to Box 9106, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa, for an excellent leaflet, * ‘Gifts for 
Children’s Bookshelves.” It will help 
you choose your children’s books. 














STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR: it 
Plows 


A Powerful Tractor for poet Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, 


Nurseri 
Fruit Growers and Thostepanee 







STANDARD ENGINE COM 
Minneapolis, Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 
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ARIETIES 
Send For Free Catalog 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, OHIO 


WATER LILIES «327 


We will send you at shipping time one of our choice one 
7 old lilies with cultural directions if i will send 

5c to cover propagation and mailing c 
JOANNE WATER GARDENS, Bex 1571, WICHITA KANSAS 
gene only One me stamps. 


Amb: eur Magnifica, 
, 8 more choice Iris, 12 in 


assad 
D- 
clude 10 cents 
roots. Satisf: 


all, no trash, all labeled, 
GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS, 


tage, get extra count 

on guaranteed. List free. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA 

TILE from FACTORY— LOWER COST 

rooms hang | - RE. Jans ‘for Bae and 

exterior purposes. Shipped from factory nearest you. Send 50c to cover 
mailing—for instructive 4-color combination Tile Book and Catalog. 


LLOYD FL FLOOR & WALL TILE COMPARY 
1522 Wainut St 


Take Chances On Seeds? 

the ‘“‘World’s Best’ Hardy Rockery and Her- 

pas as Sedums, Veronicas, Re 

hiniums, Ata. as, “Dianthus, Etc. at 20 plants 
delivered tor List free. 
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enough to disturb the surface roots. Plant- 
ing roses closely tends also to shade the 
ground to advantage—1 5 inches is not too 
close, except in the South or in California. 
But a real mulch of granulated peatmoss 
or buckwheat hulls is better. Put on a 
scant 2 inches just as the roses come into 
bloom, after such cultivation as has actu- 
ally cleaned out the weeds, and the roses 
are protected all season, from sun scald 
on the ground, and mostly from weeds. 


You Won't Like to Do It. The most 
important items in the summer rose pro- 
gram is disease protection or prevention. 
You cannot cure black-spot, but you can 
prevent it. Begin to dust or spray as soon 
in the spring as the lovely young foliage 
gets to be the size of a penny. You won’t 
like to do it—I never do! Yet it is the only 
insurance that I have for all-summer 
roses, so the job goes on, every week, 
promptly, religiously. Does rain threaten? 
Then I know the spray or dust must get 
on and under those dainty leaves before 
the rain, so as to be ready to kill the 
black-spot spores that need the moisture 
to dig their way into these leaves. 


\ 4 HAT is the spray or dust? Bordeaux 
mixture is right at first, but toward bud 
and bloom time it seems to spot too much, 
so then I change to one of the colorless 
fungicides which any seedsman sells. 

Or the dust? The American Rose 
Society has had its pathologists study 
these rose troubles, and their prescription 
is called the Massey Dust. It is 9 parts 
dusting sulphur and 1 part powdered lead 
arsenate. Do not use the old, too coarse 
flowers or liver of sulphur but a much finer 
and inexpensive dust. Mixed at home, or 
bought ready mixed of the seedsman, this 
dust is blown on the foliage by a gun such 
as is used for insect powder, so that it 
really reaches under the leaves as well as 
over them. One part tobacco dust in this 
mixture takes care of the plant lice, or 
aphis. It is not quantity but complete 
coverage that counts for either spray or 
dust. 


Too much trouble? If so, you don’t want 
summer roses, and the baby isn’t getting 
washed and fed and powdered. It’s all the 


same! 
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O, ALL the lovely flowers in the world, I love the rose 
best. To be able to cut one lovely rose from my garden is 
better than having any other flower. There is something 
so human about this flower. It has its faults, but they are all 
forgotten when we look at a pink rosebud in June. Not 
even the poets have been able to exaggerate the beauty of 
a rose. 

The Three Sisters. Radiance, Red Radiance, and Mrs. 
Charles Bell are the three sister roses which I would 
always want to entertain in my garden. They appear almost 
daily with smiling faces and healthy cheeks. They are just 
good old stand-by roses that you can wear to church every 
Sunday. Perhaps there are gayer beauties, such as the new 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover or Wilhelm Kordes. The rose special- 
ist will want the dependable Radiance sisters in abundance 
even tho he has hundreds of other varieties. 

That Lilacs May Bloom. Did you ever notice that just 
below the spray of blossoms on the lilacs there are two buds 
larger than the others? If you will remove the old flower 
stems, cutting them back to these two buds as soon as the 
color has faded, you will make your lilac bushes appear 
neater and at the same time you will induce good bloom 
for the next year. 

Fruit Insurance. It is fun to have fruit every year in- 
stead of having to skip a year. And we can usually have 
fruit each year by removing some of the developing imma- 
ture fruit. It is particularly 
necessary to thin apples, 
pears, and peaches. Apples 
and pears should be 8 to Io 
inches apart on the branch, 
peaches 4 to 6 inches apart. 
This will cause larger speci- 
mens of a more luscious 
quality, will prevent the 
branches from breaking, and 
will have a tendency to make 
the trees bear each year. 

Here’s a Sticker. Few gar- 
dens are free from injuries of 
the pernicious little red 
spider, which causes the ever- 
greens, phlox, and many 
other plants to take on a 
grayish, dull appearance. The 
last few years a number of 
people have been using a solu- 
tion of glue made by dissolv- 
ing 4 ounces of flake glue in 5 
quarts of hot water. Let the 
solution cool, then spray it on 
the plants affected with red 
spider. It is a curious way to 
kill insects, but the glue sticks 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


Pelicanflower 
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A Potation for Peonies. When the peony buds begin 
to expand it may be well to give them a stimulating drink. 
We can apply it in either the form of a readily available 
chemical nitrate or manure water. This will greatly increase 
the size of the flowers and may win you a prize at your 
local flower show. 

Do You Know That—“Keeney’s Stringless Refugee 
Beans planted the last of June do best, have the most 
luscious flavor, and are the finest beans for canning?” 
writes Miss Bertha Meeker, Ohio. 

—‘‘to keep the soil acid around the mountain evergreens, 
such as Rhododendrons, use 1 teaspoonful of powdered 
alum to each gallon of sawdust, which is packed around 
the roots at transplanting time,” writes Mrs. E. F. Smith, 
Virginia. 

I might add that alum can be purchased in a cheaper 
form under the name “aluminum sulphate” and is the 
substance used to keep the soil acid when growing these 
sour-soil plants. 

Chicken Feed. Those who keep chickens have often fed 
them cottonseed meal. It is being used also as a lawn food 
and is an excellent fertilizer to use upon Rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and mountain-laurel. Cottonseed meal contains 
nitrogen, which is slowly released to the soil. 

A Person Every Gardener Should Know. It would 
be an honor to be so much associated with a flower that 
whenever the flower was men- 
tioned your name would im- 
mediately be thought of in 
connection with it. Such a 
man is J. Horace McFarland, 
president of The American 
Rose Society, who has writ- 
ten and traveled more than 
any other man in the inter- 
ests of getting people to love 
roses. In 1924 he was awarded 
the degree of L.H.D. (Doctor 
of Humanities). What better 
degree could any man have? 


Do You Know the Differ- 


ence Between—a good rose 
shoot and a sucker from the 
root? You may think you 
don’t, but you will if you 
look carefully at the plant. 
A sucker has entirely differ- 
ent leaves and stems. Gener- 
ally the Hybrid Tea Roses, 
except for some new varieties, 
have s-parted leaves, whereas 
the sucker generally has 7- to 
g-parted leaves. The thorns 
on the roses of the sucker 














them to the foliage. 

Sink Them in the Soil. \f 
you have plants in pots during 
the summer, they should be 
sunk into the soil because 
water is evaporated thru the 
porous clay pots. 

The Bulbs’ Adieu. Bulbs 
which have finished blooming 
will begin to have unsightly 
foliage, but this will not last 
long, as the leaves will soon 
be dried and can be removed 
as soon as they turn yellow. 
If, however, you are an extra- 
fussy gardener you might 
want to dig the bulbs and 
plant them in a spare space, 
being sure to put a good, 
durable label with them so 
as to identify the bulbs. 





Supposinc the pelicanflower could talk. He 
would tell you that people also call him the goose- 

lant. “Do you see me as I hang from my plant? 
— 18 inches wide, 22 inches long, and perhaps 
you will note my long tail, which is nearly a yard 
long. I feel rather undignified, as the photographer 
has twisted my tail around a support so that I 
really look like a monkey suspended from a tree. 

“I am called Aristolochia grandiflora sturtevanti, 
and I have a brownish purple complexion. I am a 
member of a very odd family. You know my hardy 
sister, the Dutchmans-pipe. One of my sisters re- 
sembles a bird’s head. I have a brother who has 
three tails, and another has two long lobes which 
resemble donkey’s ears. 

“I was brought from Jamaica, and now I grow in 
greenhouses, where people smile at me as if I lived 
in a zoo. Wherever I look I see people admiring 
beautiful flowers, but they only laugh at me and 
and say, ‘Look at the goose.’”’ 

The photograph was loaned by The Florists 


Review. 








generally have an entirely dif- 
ferent color and shape. There 
is nothing complicated about 
removing suckers. Merely dig 
the soil away and cut the 
sucker off at the point where 
it rises from the root. 

—rust and mildew? Mildew 
is a surface disease which can 
be easily controlled by dust- 
ing with sulphur, whereas a 
rust upon a plant originates 
inside of the leaf or the stem, 
and what we see of this dis- 
ease are the spores. It there- 
fore is more difficult to con- 
trol, and we must actually cut 
out the rusty parts and spray 
the remainder of the plant to 
prevent the growth of the 
spores.—/. C. H. 
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GOOD OLD FAMILY CIRCLE 





Putco, the first radio scientifically designed as a musical 
instrument, is bringing back the good old Family Circle! It is doing 
this with fine home entertainment. 


Music! The masters of all times, interpreted by the masters of our 
own time. All classes and kinds of music, vocal and instrumental, in 
full register and exact tone. PHILCO brings it to you with dependa- 
bility and fidelity—as if the performers were present in person, playing 
just for you. Turn your back, close your eyes—your ear cannot distin- 
guish between the voice of PHILCO and the original. 


Not only music, but the spoken word—the world’s great personalities 
—religious services—the whole gamut of sports and up-to-the-minute 
news—all yours to command on your PHILCO, with clarity and purity 
which make you really ‘‘at home with the celebrities.” 


Put a PHILCO in your home today. What single object can so greatly 
affect the happiness and entertainment of your entire family? PHILCO 
dealers everywhere are happy to show and demonstrate it. See it. 
Hear it. Buy it. Enjoy it. 


PHILCO - PHILADELPHIA + TORONTO «: LONDON 





PH Pha 








All prices tax extra a rome te snap elleieen: and consume less current than ony A.C Tubes ever 


before used. Also Tone Control, Automatic Volume Control, 
Diswence Switch, Illuminated Station Recording Dial, Illuminated 


A musical instrument of quality 


PHILCO MODEL 15X, $150, shown above, is scientifically designed as @ 


$ 50 musical instrument ee ey = a la 
’ HILCO Inclined Sounding Board throwsall sound up into field of listener 

36 ° to Be high notes heard for the first time. 2. Large area of sounding boar 
insures full reproduction of low notes. 3. Echo Absorbing Screen at the back pre- 


d blur, the first radio to deliver sound only from front of s er. 
3) 95 s Tees tent instead of sound chamber affords clear unboxed tone. 


It includes every worthwhile improvement in radio, among which are Twin Elec- 


Shadow Tuning, 11 PHILCO\6 Pentodes) High Efficiency 


uning Silencer, 
‘Grille, etc. 
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